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ye f the truth were known, readers might be 
surprised to learn the origin of the poem, 
article, essay, or editorial that they hold in 
their hands. Literary history is littered with 
' examples of odes, sonnets, heroic poems, 
and masques that were written to celebrate 
[ 4 a birth, a marriage, a coronation, or a vic- 


| v tory. Those of us who pursue less exalted 

(( paths must frequently write to other dic- 

& y tates: to fill eleven pages, to finish some- 
i! 4 thing by noon, or to create copy that will 
form an equilateral triangle when set in type. 

Inspiration, if one can call it that, for this editorial 
sprang from Roger Trienens’ article in this issue on the 
earliest incunabula in the Library of Congress. The 
wealth of material at hand made the choice of illus- 
trations a difficult one. Finally, the editor remarked that 
the editorial could begin with an “I,” thus allowing one 
more reproduction from the books that Mr. Trienens 
describes. 

Italy was the birthplace of the initial letter shown 
here. It is taken from Cardinal Bessarion’s Adversus 
Platonis calumniatorem, printed in Rome by Konrad 
Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz sometime before Sep- 
tember 13, 1469. Byzantine humanist Cardinal Bessar- 


ion, who had made a study of Plato, was responsible for 
introducing Neoplatonic ideas to Italy. Sweynheym and 
Pannartz were Germans who set up their press in the 
Benedictine monastery at Subiaco near Rome late in 
1464. By 1467 they had moved to Rome, establishing 
their press in the palace of a Roman nobleman. Al- 
though the partners had been the first to found a press 
outside Germany, printing was being done in at least 
10 Italian cities by 1473. The Sweynheym and Pan- 
nartz partnership faced financial difficulties and was 
dissolved. 

In Basel, to the north, in 1469 or 1470, Berthold 
Ruppel, the city’s first known printer, produced Mo- 
ralia, sive expositio in Job by St. Gregory. The illustra- 
tion at the left is from the opening page of the text 
proper on the seventh leaf. The man in the lower 
margin is attired in a blue suit and supports a shield 
with an unidentified owner’s mark and the initials 
“a 

Insightful readers will have noted, if they read this 
far, that the editor accepted the challenge and has be- 
gun every paragraph of this note with an “I.”” However, 
it is not a practice to be recommended to anyone with 
literary ambitions. 
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John Silva Meehan 


A Gentleman of Amiable Manners 


by John McDonough 


John Silva Meehan (February 6, 1790-April 24, 
1863) , fourth Librarian of Congress, served from 
May 28, 1829, to May 24, 1861. In terms of 
length of service he ranks behind only Herbert 
Putnam and Ainsworth Rand Spofford. 

Early records relating to Meehan are few and 
unreliable. He was born in New York City,? 
where he received his education and became a 
printer. In 1811 or 1812 he went to Burlington, 
N.J., to take part in the printing of Richard S. 
Coxe’s New Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language ; however, in January 1815 
he was back in New York City, where he was 
warranted as a midshipman in the United States 
Navy. He was assigned to serve aboard the brig 
Firefly and remained with it until the following 
April. The Firefly had been purchased by Cap- 
tain David Porter and fitted out as the flagship 
of a squadron of five small ships designed to 
cruise in the West Indies and prey upon enemy 
commerce.’ Looking back many years later upon 
his naval career in the War of 1812, Meehan re- 
marked that the “dashing expedition” that had 
been planned against the British was thwarted 
by the restoration of peace. The squadron’s young 
adventurers, having anticipated a “plentiful 
harvest of laurels,” were sadly disappointed. Yet 


they were spared hardships and “perhaps many 
wounds” as a result.* In 1856 Meehan was to 
receive a bounty land warrant for 160 acres, 
based on his limited naval service.* 

After the war Meehan was offered a commuis- 
sion in the Marine Corps. However, with the 
responsibilities assumed by marriage to Margaret 
Jones Monington of Burlington in 1814 and the 
birth of a daughter, Susan M., in April 1815, he 
elected to take up printing again and moved to 
Philadelphia. There, with Robert Anderson in 
1818, he began publishing the Latter Day 
Luminary, a religious journal issued five times a 
year, sponsored by a committee of the board of 
managers of the Baptist General Convention. 
Early in 1822 the firm of Anderson and Meehan 
moved to Washington and started publishing the 
Luminary monthly; * by 1824 Meehan was pub- 
lishing it alone. 

Another, more ambitious venture which they 


John Silva Meehan (1790-1863), fourth Librarian of 
Congress, held the office for 32 years, serving under 
nine Presidents. LC-USZ62-55859 





John McDonough is a manuscript historian in the 
Manuscript Division. 
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initiated after relocating in Washington was the 
publication of the Columbian Star, a highly de- 
rivative weekly newspaper also associated with 
the Baptist denomination. The Star, with Rev. 
James D. Knowles as its editor, proclaimed in its 
first issue that its main design was to be an “au- 
thentick repository of Missionary and other reli- 
gious intelligence.’ Yet not to be neglected were 
“passing tidings of the times,” and readers were 
assured of receiving information on “the progress 
of the sciences, and all those liberal and useful 
arts which embellish society, and meliorate the 
condition and economy of life.” Withal, the Star 
also hoped to be able “to throw an occasional 
beam upon the path of classical and elegant 
literature.” There would be no concern with 
“politicks,” for the pages of the Star would will- 
ingly leave to others the “unprofitable conflicts 
of partisan animosity.” ® In such a controlled 
climate John Silva Meehan prospered for more 
than four years. Early in 1823 Anderson’s name 
was dropped from the paper’s masthead and 
Meehan alone appeared as the publisher. Special 
items, such as Mr. Webster’s Speech on the Greek 
Revolution, were also published by Meehan at 
the Star office and were offered to the public.” 
On July 9, 1825, the Star contained an an- 
nouncement of the relinquishment by Reverend 
Knowles of the editorship and, although there 
was no formal indication that Meehan was his 
successor, no name other than his appeared on 
the front page. Readers were assured on July 16 
that the objects for which the paper had been 
established would be promoted, and that no “un- 
friendliness or illiberality” would be manifested.® 

In January 1826, Meehan abruptly relin- 
quished control over the Columbian Star. Baron 
Stow, a bright ministerial light from Columbian 
College (later to become George Washington 
University), took charge. On January 28 it was 
reported that Meehan had “determined to com- 
mence the publication of a political journal” in 
Washington and therefore had “deemed it judici- 
ous” to separate himself from all connections 
with the Star. Stow acknowledged the “able, 
faithful, and assiduous manner” in which 
Meehan had discharged his numerous duties and 
noted that he had given “high satisfaction” to the 
paper’s patrons and friends. The discontinuance 
of the Latter Day Luminary was announced at 
the same time.® 


John Silva Meehan had reached a turning 
point in his life. He was in his midthirties, his 
family included six children, and he was aban- 
doning a placid career as publisher of a religious 
weekly to take up the publication of a partisan 
political newspaper designed to be in the fore- 
front of the controversy resulting from the elec- 
tion of John Quincy Adams. The extent to which 
Meehan’s own ambition was involved in this 
dramatic change of careers cannot be assessed, 
particularly since Senator John Henry Eaton of 
Tennessee may have been the instrumentality 
through which the change was made. Eaton, who 
had already written a life of Andrew Jackson, 
who was to become his secretary of war in 1829, 
and who, more memorably, was to take Peggy 
O’Neale as his bride, was the focus of the forces 
in Washington that intended to see to it that the 
Jacksonian point of view would be vigorously 
expressed in the national capital. The Washing- 
ton Gazette, of which Jonathan Elliot had long 
been the proprietor, was the chosen medium, and 
Meehan became the nominal purchaser thereof. 
It was said that Eaton was responsible for the 
purchase, and the notes were endorsed by John 
P. Van Ness, a wealthy and distinguished re- 
sident of Washington who later became its 
mayor.*° 

The tone of Meehan’s newspaper, which had 
its name changed to the United States’ Tele- 
graph, was set in its first issue on February 6, 
1826. The paper’s motto proclaimed that “Power 
is always stealing from the many to the few,” 
and this view was supported editorially by a 
declaration that “in common with a decided 
majority of the American people,” the Telegraph 
was “not satisfied with the recent course of politi- 
cal events in our country.” The election of Presi- 
dent Adams, as well as his selection of Henry 
Clay as secretary of state, had been brought 
about only by the open condemnation and viola- 
tion of “the most sacred principles of the Con- 
stitution.” 11 Recognition of this view was quick 
in coming. The Boston Courier of February 13 
noticed that “Mr. Meehan very frankly avows 
his principles, and the course he intends to 
pursue.” 7? This course was immediately con- 
troversial, and that it would meet with the ap- 
proval of the distant but watchful Andrew 
Jackson seemed likely. Upon reading the pro- 
spectus of the Telegraph, Jackson remarked: 





There has been a new paper established at the city 
called the United States Telegraph; from its pro- 
spectus I would Judge, it is intended to sustain the 
amendment proposed to the constitution [for direct 
election of President and Vice President], and to op- 
pose the principles by which Mr. Adams got into the 
Presidency; and to unite the republicans into one solid 
colum against Mr. Adams second election. . . .” 


Almost from its inception there was discus- 
sion concerning the actual control of the Tele- 
graph. It must have been clear that John Mee- 
han was not the man to mount the type of at- 
tack that was beginning to be carried on against 
the Adams administration. The Richmond Whig 
commented that the Telegraph was “edited by 
nobody knows whom, supported, nobody knows 
how,” and was, furthermore, “faithless in its 
principles, scurrilous in its language, insincere in 
its opinions, in ‘bad odour at home,’ and worse 
repute abroad.” '* Much of this was standard, 
clamorous fare in the press of the times, but the 
Telegraph’s rebuttal of the charges of anonymity 
was weak in claiming that the name of the editor 
was “not a secret” in Washington, while fail- 
ing to name him. It was at this juncture that 
Meehan, or those who had sponsored him, de- 
cided that it was time for a change. He may or 
may not have been inept in his role as spokes- 
man for the Telegraph, but a more dynamic and 
forceful personality had appeared on the scene 
and the time had come for Meehan to step aside. 

Duff Green was all that Meehan was not—a 
“man of versatile interests, wide information, 
shrewd insight into human nature, with a pench- 
ant for political intrigue, and an unflagging 
industry.” ** He could be depended upon to as- 
sail the Adams administration in the manner ex- 
pected. Green’s takeover, however, had to be 
gradual, probably because of the need to work 
out financial arrangements. Green’s own account, 
written in 1866, states that Jackson unsuccess- 
fully urged him, as early as 1825, to take charge 
of a Washington paper in his behalf. The fol- 
lowing year, while visiting Washington, Green 
submitted several items for publication in Mee- 
han’s Telegraph and the resulting abuse in the 
pages of the opposition press led him to march 
into Meehan’s office, negotiate a price for the 
sale of the paper, and draw a check for the 
amount."® Actually the takeover was more pro- 
longed and depended once again upon the fi- 
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nancial maneuvering of John Eaton, who with 
11 other subscribers—10 of whom were Mem- 
bers of Congress—signed a note on May 20 for 
$3,000, thus enabling Green to assume control.?’ 

On April 26, 1826, Green formally announced 
in a signed column in the Telegraph that the 
control of the editorial department of the paper 
would henceforth be his. Meehan, he declared, 
had been responsible for the establishment of 
the paper, had been its sole proprietor, and 
therefore had been free to act and to do “as 
his judgment advised.” ** With this gesture made, 
Green proceeded to take command. On June 5 
an agreement was concluded between Green and 
Meehan,’® and on October 17 Meehan’s name 
appeared in the Telegraph as publisher for the 
last time. No further indication of the change in 
affairs at the Telegraph was made and there was 
no appreciative farewell to Meehan, such as that 
which had been extended by Baron Stow when 
Meehan left the Columbian Star some months 
before. Meehan himself has left no record of his 
feelings upon giving up the Telegraph, but judg- 
ing from his life before and after this brief inter- 
val, it is likely that he had been discomfited by 
the role of aggressive editor. 

In the summer of 1826, as Meehan’s tenure as 
editor and publisher was drawing to a close, a 
personal tragedy overtook him. His wife of 12 
years died just after the birth of her seventh child, 
on July 17, and the child did not live out the 
day.”° With six children at home, Meehan re- 
mained a widower for little more than a year, 
marrying Rachel T. Monington, his wife’s sister, 
on October 27, 1827. Two children were born 
of this second marriage. Rachel was to survive 
her husband for many years, dying on Capitol 
Hill in 1882, but only three of Meehan’s nine 
children are known to have outlived him. 

Some time after leaving the Telegraph Mee- 
han found himself serving the Baptist cause once 
again, this time as secretary of the board of 
trustees of Columbian College. During this pe- 
riod he is also said to have supported the elec- 
tion of Andrew Jackson in 1828.** He had cer- 
tainly been an early advocate of Jackson, and his 
services in 1826, whether availing or not, had 
demonstrated his loyalty. In 1829 loyalty and 
perseverance were about to be rewarded, just as 
the upholders of “bargain, intrigue, and corrup- 
tion” were to be punished. 
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One who was destined to be removed from 
office was George Watterston (1783-1854) , who 
from 1815 had served as Librarian of Congress. 
Watterston was a literary man, and otherwise a 
man of parts, who has been described as “not a 
person graciously to receive guidance nor. . 
thick skinned enough to accept a rebuke with- 
out deep and vituperative resentment.” ** As 
early as 1826 he had expressed to William Czar 
Bradley, a Vermont Congressman, his uneasiness 
over the “greedy & hungry expectants of office” 
who flocked to Washington, and he asked Brad- 
ley for the identity of a man who had been labor- 
ing to undermine him, in order that he might 
“mark him & be put upon my guard in future.” *° 
By the spring of 1829 there was nothing that 
Watterston could do to save himself. Even while 
serving as Librarian of Congress he had been 
in the pay of Peter Force’s National Journal,** 
and some of his connections, powerful in their 
day, could only serve him ill in the aftermath of 
Jackson’s election. Not the least of these associa- 
tions was that with Henry Clay, the man to whom 
Jackson attributed his loss of the Presidency in 
1825. Jackson saw removal as “reform” and, al- 
though the duty was disagreeable, likened it to 
the cleansing of “the augean stables.” *° The 
metaphor was congenial to the Jacksonians, for 
Sam Houston rejoiced that the “stalls of Wash- 
ington” had been cleaned. He went on to urge 
Jackson: “Get rid of all the wolves and the bark- 
ing of Puppies, can never destroy the fold.” *® 
Whether Watterston was considered a wolf or a 
puppy cannot be determined; that his outcry 
upon removal was loud and long cannot be 
denied. 

Watterston first presented his case in the press, 
principally in the pages of the National Journal,?* 
and then prepared a printed statement for dis- 
tribution to members of Congress. Watterston’s 
complaint was threefold: his removal was an act 
of injustice, it was illegal, and his replacement 
was incompetent.” Henry Clay was indignant 
and seized upon a shopworn analogy in compar- 
ing Watterston’s removal to “that act by which 
the famous Alexandrian Library was reduced to 
ashes.” But Clay admitted that it was not in his 
power to do anything more than assure Watter- 
ston of his “high esteem and regard.” *® Finding 
himself unable to reverse the situation, Watter- 


Meehan’s diary entry for June 29, 1852, commenting on 
the death of Henry Clay. Although Clay had been indig- 
nant over the removal of George Watterston as Li- 
brarian of Congress in 1829, looking upon it as a step 
“in keeping with the despotism” that ruled in Wash- 
ington, Meehan was characteristically magnanimous in 


his estimate of Clay. LCMS-—93898-1 


ston nonetheless never abandoned his ambition 
to be restored as Librarian of Congress. He used 
cajolery, threats, and flattery, particularly when 
the Whigs came to power, but in vain. William 
Henry Harrison was elected, but died almost at 
once and “gave no sign”; John Tyler, who suc- 
ceeded him, “proved a traitor from whom no 
Whig could expect favor” ; Zachary Taylor “paid 
no attention” ; *° and Millard Fillmore, in a per- 
sonal interview, refused “the simple act of jus- 
tice” Watterston desired.** If it has been said 
that “the injury to the Library became incal- 
culable” as a result of Watterston’s removal, it 
has also been said the he had been “Librarian 
on one side of the aisle rather than Librarian of 
Congress.” This was not to be a mistake made by 
his successor.** 

John Silva Meehan replaced Watterston on 
May 28, 1829. It is said he was not Jackson’s 
first choice, that honor having been accorded 
Charles P. Tutt, who preferred an appointment 
as U.S. Navy Agent at Pensacola.** Meehan, 
however, was eminently acceptable on the score 
of past loyalty, and the commission he received 
designating him as Librarian of Congress noted 
that the President reposed “special Trust and 
Confidence in the Intergrity, Diligence and Dis- 
cretion of John S. Meehan.” *4 

Meehan was 39 years old when he became 
Librarian. He was of medium height (5 feet, 7 
inches) and had brown hair, brown eyes, and a 
complexion tending toward the florid.*® The only 
known surviving daguerreotype provides the like- 
ness of a much older man, but in the opinion of 
an admirer it reveals a man “remarkably hand- 
some, possessed of regular features, a well molded 
chin, thin lips, hair worn long upon the temples, 
a straight nose, bushy brows, and fine eyes be- 
hind the crow’s feet which betrayed his self- 
possession and good humor.” ** The Library that 
Meehan took over occupied the greater part of 
the central portion of the western front of the 
Capitol. There were about 16,000 volumes in his 
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custody there and they were arranged on the 
shelves in the Library’s alcoves in accordance 
with the various chapters constituting the classi- 
fication scheme inherited from Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Once, when asked for his opinions on shelv- 
ing books, Meehan insisted on the virtues of “im- 
moveable” as opposed to “moveable” shelves. He 
believed that “any deviations in the line of shelves 
would offend the taste of a precise man,” and 
he was a precise man, as he thought all librarians 
should be. On these immovable shelves the books 
were “first classified as to their subjects,” and 
then according to “size, or form,” with spaces 
between shelves adjusted so that all the duo- 
decimo or smaller books were on the upper 
shelves, followed by shelves for octavos and 
quartos, with folios and super-royal volumes oc- 
cupying the bottom shelf. The little space that 
might be gained by movable shelves would be “a 
very inadequate compensation for marring the 
beauty of our present lines. . . .” 37 

The arrangement of the books in the Library 
even had a bearing on the almost unceasing 
cataloging activities that Meehan and his as- 
sistants had to perform. In making out their 
catalogs they would “first arrange the books in 
their proper classes, as ‘Ancient History,’ ‘Mod- 
ern History,’ ‘Politics,’ ‘Religion,’ etc., and then, 
under each classification, place the works in 
alphabetical order.” This methodology, he re- 
marked to Charles James Faulkner, chairman of 
the Virginia State Library Committee, tasked the 
Librarian “rather severely in arranging the books 
to their proper position.” ** In his time Meehan 
prepared the general catalogs of 1830 (258 
pages), 1839 (747 pages), 1849 (1,022 pages), 
and 1861 (1,398 pages). These catalogs were be- 
wildering enough with their multiple alphabets 
within chapters, but when the books that had 
been received in the years between the general 
catalogs were accounted for in annual supple- 
ments the result was stultifying as a compendium 
and stupefying to use. For example, anyone con- 
sulting the Library’s published catalogs in 1848 
would have had to pore over not only the general 
catalog of 1839 but also eight individual supple- 
ments, totaling 210 pages, again with the alpha- 
bet dispersed throughout the many chapters. A 
wholesale reformation of the system of cataloging 
was badly needed. One attempt was made in the 
1850’s but it did not originate with Meehan and 


was not carried through to completion. 

When Meehan first came to the Library he 
had one assistant. He soon added a messenger 
and eventually had two other assistants, one of 
whom was his son, Charles Henry Wharton Mee- 
han. Edward B. Stelle, who had worked briefly 
with Watterston and was removed with him, re- 
turned to the Library in 1830 and remained as 
Meehan’s faithful assistant thereafter.*° The 
Librarian’s salary, set at $1,500, stayed at that 
level for 25 years, whereupon it was increased to 
$1,800, and finally, in the fiscal year 1855, to 
$2,160. The total appropriation for the Library 
of Congress in 1830 was $7,750, which included 
$5,000 for books and $450 for contingent ex- 
penses. The $5,000 appropriation for books, ex- 
cept for a few notable years, remained steady at 
that amount throughout the long period of Mee- 
han’s service. After 1831 an annual appropriation 
of $1,000, later increased to $2,000, was made 
for the purchase of lawbooks. During Meehan’s 
last year in the Library the total appropriation 
was $17,000.*° 

On July 14, 1832, Congress approved an act 
designed to increase and improve the law de- 
partment of the Library of Congress. A nearby 
room, north of the main Library room, was fitted 
out accordingly and the Library’s 2,011 lawbooks, 
of which 693 had been in Jefferson’s library, were 
moved. The site was shifted two more times 
before Meehan’s retirement—once in 1843 to a 
room in the basement of the west side of the 
north wing, and again in 1860 to the room in the 
basement floor formerly occupied by the Supreme 
Court. As a result of the legislation of 1832, the 
members of the Court were to have free access 
to the Law Library and were to make its rules 
and regulations; the chief justice was to have the 
decisive role in selecting books for the collection. 
Although it remained a part of the Library of 
Congress, the direction of the Law Library then 
came effectively under the control of the justices 
of the Supreme Court.** 

C. H. Wharton Meehan, who had been pre- 
viously employed in various positions in the Li- 
brary, eventually emerged as the custodian of the 
Law Library. As the only survivor of the changes 
made during the first days of the Lincoln admin- 
istration, he remained at his post until his death 
on July 5, 1872. The Catalogue of the Law De- 
partment of the Library of Congress (Washing- 





ton: Lemuel Towers, Printer, 1860) bears his 
name as compiler. In the preface to this 225-page 
catalog, Meehan noted that his department now 
numbered “15,939 volumes of works exclusively 
treating of law.” Like his father, Wharton was 
known for his cheerful disposition and obliging 
manner. Perhaps an indication of this relaxed 
approach to life can be detected in a slim volume 
by “a Professor,’ the authorship of which has 
been attributed to C. H. W. Meehan. On page 
32 of The Law and Practice of the Game of 
Euchre (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & brothers, 
1862), the “Professor” declared: “Of all seden- 
tary amusements—except a fourth class clerkship 
in the Treasury Department—we most ‘affec- 
tionate’ Euchre.” Meehan was, however, greatly 
esteemed, and one of his eulogists asserted that he 
had “made the Law Library of Congress . . . 
probably the best law library in the world.” *? 

The Congress had two opportunities, in 1836 
and 1844, which, if they had been acted upon suc- 
cessfully, would have done away with the notion 
that the Library of Congress was meant to be 
solely a legislative library and would have gone 
far toward setting it upon its course once and for 
all as the first library in the land. Meehan ap- 
pears to have been only a spectator on both oc- 
casions, but since that in itself tells something 
of the role of the Librarian in those times, and 
because the results affected the Library that he 
was charged with administering, a mention of 
these lost opportunities should be made. 

The first involved an offer to purchase the 
library, famed throughout Europe, of Count Di- 
mitrii Petrovich Buturlin. While living in Flor- 
ence, the count had assembled a magnificent, 
scholarly, multilingual collection of 25,000 vol- 
umes and a number of valuable manuscripts. 
The price for this unique collection was known 
to be in the range of $50,000 to $60,000—far 
below its true value. Support was forthcoming 
from withing the Library Committee, includ- 
ing that of Daniel Webster, and the committee 
recommended a resolution looking to the negotia- 
tion of a contract for the purchase of the collec- 
tion. When the resolution came up on the floor 
of the Senate, however, it was rejected by a vote 
of 17 to 16, Henry Clay voting with the majority. 
Buturlin’s library was sold piecemeal in Paris a 
few years later. The loss of the Buturlin library 
served as a precedent for the rejection of the 
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library of the Durazzo family in Italy also. Al- 
though not of the same order of significance as 
the Buturlin library, the Durazzo library of more 
than 10,000 volumes was considered to be one of 
the choicest private libraries in Europe. Offered 
at $30,000, it was rejected in June 1844 as con- 
sisting preponderantly of literature in languages 
other than English. The rejection of these two 
collections, particularly the Buturlin, had the ef- 
fect of giving notice that the essential character 
of the Library of Congress was to remain un- 
changed and that proponents of a national li- 
brary would have to look elsewhere.** 

Meehan always kept in mind that he was a 
creature of the Congress and took pains to see 
to it that the bidding of its Members was car- 
ried out. His opportunities to be of service were 
never ending. Some substantiation of this can be 
seen in the elaborate receipt books, or borrower’s 
ledgers, that he carefully maintained. These oc- 
cupy 10 large volumes in which are preserved 
fascinating records of the reading—or at least 
borrowing—habits of the Representatives and 
Senators of three decades. Each interested Mem- 
ber was apparently asked to place his signature 
on a partly printed page that was reserved for 
him in the receipt book. Items borrowed were 
entered, almost always in Meehan’s hand, and 
duly checked off upon return, providing an indi- 
cation of the frequency and extent of his deal- 
ings with these individual Members. On many 
pages the signatures have been cut out, not by 
autograph seekers it is believed, but by the Mem- 
ber himself as an added precaution that his lia- 
bility for the books recorded on that page had 
terminated.** 

The Librarian’s most significant encounters, of 
course, were with the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, and particularly with its 
chairman. This relationship, in all its ramifica- 
tions, is very clearly developed beginning in the 
fall of 1843, from which time forward there are 
Librarian’s Letterbooks containing fair copies 
and letterpress copies of Meehan’s outgoing cor- 
respondence. Earlier evidence of the posture 
taken before the committee is scarce, but from 
the little information that is available there can 
be no question of the deferential nature of the 
relationship. As early as June 1830, even with 
Jacksonianism in the saddle, Meehan was hand- 
ling Edward Everett, a National-Republican of 





A page from one of the Receipt Books maintained by 
Librarian Meehan, in which he kept track of books in 
circulation to Members of Congress. This page reflects 
the reading habits of “the pathfinder,” John C. 
Frémont, and perhaps of his wife, the incomparable 
Jessie Benton Frémont. LCMS-—93898-2 


RECEIVED of the Librarian of Congress, the following Books, which I promise to return, undefaced, to the said Librarian, within the time hereinafter specified, or 
to forfeit and pay twice the value thereaf; as also twenty cents per day for each day's detention beyond the limited time, of @ Folio Volume; teu cents per day for 
the detention of a Quarto Volume; and five cente per day for the detention of an Oclavo or smalicr Volume. 
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Massachusetts, with great circumspection, seek- 
ing his opinion, keeping him fully informed, and 
closing a letter with an expression of “sincere 
gratitude for the many kind offices I have re- 
ceived at your hands.” In July Everett was as- 
sured that an “evil” he had pointed out last 
winter would “not exist in the Library when we 
again have the pleasure of seeing you.” A copy 
of a letter to Obadiah Rich, recently appointed 
London agent of the Library, was enclosed to 
Everett “for a friendly correction” in case he 
noticed “any omissions or improprieties in it.” 


QUARTO. 
fo retarned m two weeks 


Late in 1831, Meehan made “considerable in- 
quiry” and exerted himself in other ways in at- 
tempting to serve Everett in seeking “accom- 
modation in our city,” and did succeed in finding 
a house that he thought would be “agreeable” to 
him. And finally, in 1832, after a visit to the 
“principal Libraries in the cities North and East” 
of Washington, a visit that Everett had once 
urged upon him, Meehan reported that he was 
considerably improved by what he had seen and 
heard and was now “much more than half a 
yankee.” * 





It was in 1845, however, the year that Senator 
James Alfred Pearce of Maryland came to the 
committee, that an era of extraordinarily close 
collaboration between the committee—in the 
person of its chairman—and the Librarian really 
began. In the same year William Q. Force, in 
Force’s Picture of the City of Washington and Its 
Vicinity for 1845, characterized the Library in 
the following charming manner: 

Within the Capitol is a Library of about forty thou- 
sand volumes, in a large and elegant room, and dis- 
posed in order by an excellent librarian. The Library 
is open to visiters daily during the session, and every 
other day in the week during the recess. The librarian 
is a gentleman of amiable manners and takes pleasure 
in exhibiting the books under his charge. 


This was what Pearce had inherited and what he 
wished to preserve and build upon. 

Pearce is a figure of much interest. He was 
born in Alexandria, Va., in 1805, and attended 
Princeton College, graduating with first honors 
at age 17. After studying law and gaining ad- 
mission to the Maryland bar, he spent three years 
as a planter in Louisiana. Returning to Mary- 
land he resumed the practice of law and also 
commenced farming in Chestertown. He was 
soon called into public life, serving first in the 
Maryland legislature and then in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. In 1843 he was elected to 
the Senate and remained there continuously 
until his death in 1862.4° He has been described 
as “a type of the gentleman of the old school,” 
and in appearance was “tall, with a command- 
ing figure, expressive features, blue eyes, and 
light hair.” *7 John J. Crittenden, a Senate col- 
league, considered him “a noble fellow—a man 
of first rate talents, & a gentleman of the highest 
order.” He was possessed of “a high spirit & quick 
temper,” but great allowances nonetheless had 
to be made for “friends o: so much truth & 
worth.” ** William Pitt Fessenden, who served 
with him in later years on the Joint Committee 
on the Library, testified to Pearce’s distinction as 
a scholar, and saw him as a man “thoroughly 
imbued with a love of letters and of science.” 
His mind was “disciplined to logical exactness,” 
but he was fond of the beautiful “in all its forms 
and quick to discern it.” He was held to be a 
master of the language, to whom an “awkward 
phrase was . an annoyance, and vulgarity 


James Alfred Pearce, Senator from Maryland and for 
many years chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library. Complete understanding existed between 
Meehan and Pearce. Librarian John Stephenson said 
of Pearce: “The elegant courtesy of his manners, and 
the kindness of his feeling, made his presence in the 
Library always a pleasure to every one employed there.” 


almost a crime.” #® A man of culture, therefore, 
and of conservative views, the objects of his 
“fostering care” were the Library of Congress, 
the Botanic Garden, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and the Coast Survey Department. During 
the Fillmore administration he was nominated 
and confirmed as secretary of the interior but 
declined, preferring his position in the Senate 
to any other.®° 

About the time Pearce came to the chairman- 
ship of the Library Committee and the working 
arrangement with Librarian Meehan was begin- 
ning, a plan that had much promise for the fu- 
ture of the Library of Congress was reaching its 
final stages. The matter was complicated, be- 
cause it involved the creation of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the direction that institution was 
to take, the establishment of a national library, 
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and the use of federal copyright law to enrich 
library collections. James Smithson’s bequest of 
half a million dollars to the United States in 
1838 was the starting point of a sequence which 
by August 10, 1846, resulted in the act establish- 
ing the Smithsonian Institution. The debate 
leading up to this legislation had been long and 
wide ranging. Some of the more eloquent par- 
ticipants, such as Rufus Choate and George P. 
Marsh, as well as James A. Pearce, were members 
of the Library Committee and at various times 
had been advocates of the idea of a national 
library, with its seat at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. None of these men saw the Library of Con- 
gress as eventually filling this role. In the Smith- 
sonian Act of 1846, however, there was a copy- 
right provision directing that one copy of each 
book, map, chart, muscial composition, print, cut, 
or engraving produced in the United States 
should be placed in the Library of Congress as 
well as in the Smithsonian library. At last the 
concept of utilizing copyright deposits for the 
building of national library resources had been 
enunciated, even though the implementation of 
the idea was beset with practical difficulties and 
differences of opinion. For one thing, the legis- 
lation had no teeth, since neither institution could 
compel deposits and the actual validity of a copy- 
right did not appear to depend upon a deposit. 
Furthermore, those responsible for the develop- 
ment of the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress seemed to be indifferent, if not hostile, to the 
processing of copyright deposits. Charles C. 
Jewett, the Smithsonian’s librarian, fully recog- 
nized the significance of these deposits and 
yearned to see his library become the national 
library. But he lost the confidence of Joseph 
Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian, and left 
Washington. Without him on the scene copy- 
right deposits dwindled even more, and the law 
requiring that items be forwarded to the Smith- 
sonian and the Library of Congress was repealed 
on February 5, 1859. Single copies of items were 
then to be sent to the Patent Office, for legal evi- 
dence of copyright only, not for use.®* 

Meehan had undoubtedly found the task of 
attending to copyright matters burdensome. 
Even though Edward Stelle was responsible for 
the major part of this work, there were few 
enough hands available to carry on the routine 
business of the Library, while attending to the 


unpredictable wants of the Congress and coping 
with a steady stream of visitors. Meehan himself, 
because of his reputation as a careful and pre- 
cise businessman, had in addition to his regular 
duties the responsibility of keeping the books for 
a bewildering variety of special funds and con- 
ducting the correspondence relating to them. 
Among these were the Wilkes Fund for publish- 
ing the results of Charles Wilkes’ United States 
Exploring Expedition; a fund of $22,500 for 
purchasing the published works of John Adams; 
the Botanic Garden Fund, which sometimes in- 
cluded actual supervision of workers, as well as 
the diplomatic handling of Congressmen seeking 
botanical specimens for their own gardens; a 
$20,000 fund for acquiring works of art for the 
Capitol; a fund to print the Library of Congress 
catalog on the Smithsonian plan; a $6,000 fund 
for printing the papers and manuscripts of 
Alexander Hamilton; a $5,000 fund for portraits 
by G. P. A. Healy of the Presidents; and funds 
totaling $12,000 for printing the papers of 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison.” 

As the year 1851 approached its close, Librar- 
ian Meehan was about to undergo the most 
dramatic and searing experience of his long in- 
cumbency. On the whole, his days and years had 
been tranquil enough, and his domestic and pub- 
lic careers had proceeded along largely unre- 
markable lines. His diary, which over hundreds 
of pages underscores this view, offers a sharply 
contrasting picture of the events of December 24, 
1851. Writing on Christmas Eve, he dutifully 
recorded the changes in the day’s weather, as was 
his unchanging custom. It had been “Very cold, 
cloudy, disagreeable weather, all this day; the 
wind fresh, from the S.E. Clear cold, beautiful ; 
the wind very light, from the S.E.” With these 
somewhat contradictory essentials out the way, he 
turned to the events of the day: “Before 8 o’clock 
this morning I was informed that the Library of 
Congress was on fire, and went over to the Capi- 
tol immediately.” When he arrived there Mee- 
han found “the principal room of the Library on 
fire throughout, the flames having spread with 
great rapidity.” Little could be saved from that 
room, but large numbers of books in nearby 
rooms were moved to places of greater safety. 
The loss, however, was “very severe.” Many of 
the books had been very rare and it would “be 
difficult if not impossible to replace them.” As he 





concluded this diary entry he heard the “perpet- 
ual jingle of numerous sleigh bells” and the firing 
of guns by merrymakers in the streets. He wrote, 
“T feel sad!’ 5° 

Benjamin Brown French, a longtime resident 
of Capitol Hill, a friend of Meehan’s, and an 
indefatigable diarist, had also observed the fire 
close at hand. The night had been “the coldest 
that has been known here for many years (the 
thermometer 4 below zero),” and French was 
just finishing his breakfast when his son an- 
nounced that the Capitol was on fire. As a former 
Clerk of the House—and soon to become com- 
missioner of public buildings—his concern was 
genuine and he hurried to the Capitol, ran up 
the eastern steps, and “found the Congressional 
Library in flames.” Some 20 people were near at 
hand and soon a line was formed for passing 
water up from a fountain near the western steps. 
Fire apparatus arrived from several points, but 
the unusually low temperatures caused some dif- 
ficulty with freezing hoses. French continued to 
work on, “sometimes in one place, sometimes in 
another,” until the fire was “completely subdued” 
at approximately 11 o’clock.** 

The fire, the third in the Library’s history, 
was a disaster. Meehan reported at once to Sena- 
tor Pearce, who was at his home in Chestertown, 
Maryland. It was his “melancholy duty” to in- 
form him that “nearly everything in the room 
was destroyed.” A few buckets of water if at 
hand at the outset would have been enough to 
extinguish the flames, but the rapid and exten- 
sive spread of the fire soon carried the situation 
beyond all control until “the late beautiful room, 
with its invaluable contents” was left “a smoul- 
dering mass of ruins.” Meehan was concerned 
about the origins of the fire, probably feeling 
that he might be charged with negligence. He 
reminded Pearce that “no fire or lights [had] 
been used in any rooms of the Library for sev- 
eral years,” and repeated the conjecture of some 
that “the fire was communicated to the wood 
work adjacent to the flue used for warming the 
room.” Others suspected that the fire was “the 
work of an incendiary,” and Meehan for a time 
shared in that opinion.*® 

On Christmas day, Meehan addressed letters 
to the Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate in which he performed “the painful 
duty” of communicating to the Congress the 
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news of the destruction of much of its library. 
Again he was careful to give assurance that no 
fires had been used in the Library for a long time 
and that “no candles, lamps, or other lights have 
ever been used in it during the time that it has 
been under my charge.” It had not been possible 
to ascertain precisely the number of books de- 
stroyed, but it was estimated to be 35,000. Of 
the 20,000 volumes remaining, many, according 
to Meehan, “belonged to the Library of the late 
President Jefferson.” °° 

On the 26th of December a joint resolution 
was passed calling for an inquiry into the origin 
of the fire. Official negligence, defective construc- 
tion, and the possibility of incendiarism were all 
to be considered.** The same day Meehan an- 
swered questions put to him by William Easby, 
commissioner of public buildings, giving assur- 
ance that fires and lights were strictly and rou- 
tinely excluded from the Library and that on the 
day preceding the fire the room had been closed 
“about 4 o'clock, p.m. everything in it appearing 
to be perfectly safe as usual.” Meehan was also 
careful to point out that the Library rooms were 
warmed by “flues from furnaces not in my 
charge.” °§ Thomas Ustick Walter, Architect of 
the Capitol, also responded to a request for in- 
formation from Easby. On the basis of a “careful 
examination” of the subject he concluded that 
the fire “was caused by the timbers which formed 
the alcoves of the Library having been inserted 
in the chimney flues.” One of these timbers ex- 
tending into the chimney had taken fire, and by 
this means the fire was finally communicated to 
the Library. The evidence was too conclusive to 
admit of doubt and was “sufficient to remove all 
censure from those who have charge of the build- 
ing.” °° Walter’s authoritative explanation seems 
to have been generally accepted and no further 
legislative action was taken with regard to the 
origin of the fire.®° 

Senator Pearce had been following events as 
well as he could from Maryland’s Eastern Shore. 
In a letter to Meehan dated December 31, 1851, 
he wrote feelingly of the calamity that had occur- 
red and which had affected the two of them more 
than any others. 


I heard with absolute grief and dismay of the loss 
of our Library. . .. The destruction of so noble a col- 
lection any where would be a subject of much regret; 
but to lose our own valuable and admirable Library, 
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The National Intelligencer for December 25, 1851, in 
reporting the fire that destroyed the Library of Con- 
gress, notes that the heat was so intense that it caused 
the paint and stone of the pillars in the west front of 
the Capitol to scale off to a depth of a quarter of an 
inch in places. 


of which you and I have thought so much, which has 
been so long our pride, and has yielded us so much 
pleasure. . . . which is so necessary to Congress, and 
to me was more attractive than any political honors, 
is really a deep affliction. I thought of you, and knew 
how distressing it would be. I rejoice that the mode of 
its origin is so well ascertained. . . . Had that re- 
mained in mystery, there are many who would, how- 
ever unreasonably, have censured you.™ 


Meehan was deeply moved by these thoughtful 
words and confided to his diary: “It is truly grate- 
ful and reviving, to receive so kind a letter, in 
my deep affliction, from so eminent a gentle- 
man, and so discriminating a friend, as Mr. 
Pearce. . .. May the Lord bless him, and prosper 
him!” & 

The days and months following the fire were 
unusually busy ones. Senator Pearce arrived in 
Washington on January 4, sent for Meehan, and 
the two had a long conversation about the fire 
and the best means of renewing the Library.®* 
Congress, in a cooperative mood, appropriated 
$5,000 on January 13 for the removal of the 
rubble that remained at the site, for cleaning and 
preserving what had survived, and for the build- 
ing of a temporary roof over the Library Room. 
An additional $10,000 was earmarked for the 
purchase of books. On January 23 the sum of 
$1,200 was appropriated for the preparation of 
temporary quarters for the Library. In this same 
period Thomas U. Walter was at work on plans 
and drawings for the reconstruction of the Li- 
brary Room, and on March 19 Congress appro- 
priated $72,500 to carry them out. Eventually, 
an additional $20,500 had to be authorized for 
completion of the repairs. Replacement of the 
lost books was underwritten on August 31, 1852, 
by an appropriation of $75,000." 

Two courses of action, therefore, were to be 
carried on simultaneously—the reconstruction of 
the Library Room and the acquisition of the 
books and other library materials that were to 
stock it. Meehan, although he had no respon- 
sibility for the former, took great interest in it and 
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grew impatient over inevitable delays. Tempo- 
rary facilities for the Library were ready by 
March, and Members of Congress and other visi- 
tors were “much pleased with the room.” The 
workmen then turned their attention to the main 
room, and Walter told Meehan that it would be 
completed in three months and would be much 
more beautiful than before. But spring ended and 
summer wore on and Meehan exclaimed, “O! 
slow, indifferent mechanics!!” In September, in 
the company of Walter, he looked at “the beau- 
tiful iron work” and then went on top of the 
roof to examine the progress made there. He re- 
garded all that he had seen as “beautiful enough, 
and to spare,” but everything proceeded so tar- 
dily he despaired, correctly as it turned out, 
of getting into the Library before the next meet- 
ing of Congress.® 

Finally, in the spring of 1853, a year and a half 
after the fire, Walter’s assignment was nearly 
completed. Meehan was impressed and wrote to 
Senator Pearce, telling him that the work had 
been done “in the most elegant manner.” The 
ceiling was finished and the scaffolding had been 
taker, down. The walls were paneled “in fresco” 
and harmonized perfectly with the “richness and 
splendor of the massive ornaments in the ceil- 
ing.” Three coats of cream-colored paint were to 
be placed on “all the work in the upper gallery, 
and upon all the pillars and pilasters, and in all 
the alcoves on the two lower floors.” The “orna- 
mental portions of the work” would then be 
gilded. Meehan thought that the room would 
be “rather gorgeous.” Completion was expected 
by July 1, and Meehan asked Pearce, “Cannot 
you stroll over to Washington about that time, 
and take a view of the premises?” ® 

On July 6, 1853, Meehan took formal posses- 
sion of the room. Walter was delighted with it 
and Meehan agreed that it was “truly beauti- 
ful.” President Franklin Pierce had visited the 
room a few days earlier with the British geologist, 
Sir Charles Lyell, and a workman had reported 
that Sir Charles had “pronounced it the most 
beautiful room in the world.” It was then nec- 
essary to close the Library for a month “to get 
the books in it, and to lay the carpets, and bring 
up the documents for exchanges from the room 
or cellar under the crypt, where they were placed 
after the fire.” ° 

The prompt appropriation of $10,000 for the 
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purchase of books had demonstrated that the 
Congress was anxious to see the shelves of its 
Library filled once again. This form of restora- 
tion, however, was to involve far greater dif- 
ficulties than had the physical restoration of the 
Library Room. Meehan set about the task almost 
at once, writing to the Library’s London agent, 
Rich Brothers. He told them of the destructive 
effect of the fire and gave them tc understand 
that it was the intention of the Library Com- 
mittee “to commence operations without delay, 
for restoring the Library to its great usefulness, 
and for extending it in every department of litera- 
ture.” A want list was enclosed for immediate 
action. Competition from American booksellers 
would be great but Meehan wrote Rich Brothers 
that he expected they would “maintain in our 
approaching dealings, the superiority your house 
has maintained for promptness, accuracy, cheap- 
ness, and fidelity.” ® 

Rich Brothers had already learned of the fire 
and had written to Meehan as early as January 6. 
They assured him that since in the past they had 
had the honor of supplying so considerable a part 
of the Library of Congress they would again “be 
most happy to be entrusted with the commission 
of making such purchases as might be required.” 
In apparent anticipation of the strictures laid 
down by Meehan the firm offered, in the event 
that the purchases were considerable, to under- 
take them on “the lowest possible terms, say 5 
per cent on the cost price of the books.” They 
would also be happy to give their almost “ex- 
clusive attention” to this work for a considerable 
time. Meehan, who had dealt with this firm for 
years, was touched. “How very different,” he 
entered in his diary, “is all this from the hyenas 
that are now striving to prey on us in our own 
country! ‘Hail! Columbia!!’ ” ® 

Meehan’s industry and concern were not all 
that was required at this crucial juncture in the 
Library’s history. Critics have pointed out that 
he was not a collection-builder, that he had very 
limited bibliographical experience, and that he 
lacked imagination.” An anonymous contem- 
porary—probably Charles C. Jewett—raised a 
number of important points in a two-part article 
in the National Intelligencer, April 8 and 14, 
1852. The auction season in Europe, the article 
said, was almost over and a number of important 
private libraries had already been sold off. An 


agent of the Library, if he had been appointed 
promptly and sent abroad, would have had an 
opportunity to acquire some of these. Also lack- 
ing was a carefully prepared list, with as many as 
100,000 titles, of the books that the Library of 
Congress should have. The $10,000 appropriated 
for the purchase of books on January 13 was 
clearly not enough; more should be made avail- 
able at once. Essentially, in the view of this critic, 
the new Library of Congress “should be a sys- 
tematic collection of books chosen with com- 
petent bibliographical learning for a specified 
and well defined purpose.” By following the 
proper program the Library of Congress might 
become a truly national library, like the British 
Museum and the Bibliothéque nationale.” 

Those in authority, however, did not do as 
they were bid. In fact, in a letter to Senator 
Pearce, Meehan appeared to be responding di- 
rectly to the articles in the Intelligencer: 


I am sorry to see that the project of an agent to 
select and purchase books for us is again revived. It 
will not meet with favor in Congress, I think. I have 
heard the remark made by a number that the Library 
used to be considered very excellent, and they pre- 
sumed it could be renewed in the same manner in 
which it was first formed. They have no idea of placing 
Congress in a position which admits that they cannot 
select the books they need.” 


This was the expedient philosophy under which 
Meehan operated. He knew the situation first- 
hand and could judge the temper of Congress. 
When faced with criticism from the outside he 
relied upon his sense of knowing what the Con- 
gress wanted. It was not in his makeup to lead 
elsewhere, even if he had the capacity to do so. 
Meehan proceeded on his own way, therefore, 
the way that met with the approval of Senator 
Pearce. 

Want lists were prepared, largely on the basis 
of earlier catalogs. They filled hundreds of pages 
and gave testimony to Meehan’s diligence and 
habits of business.** The preparation of these 
lists represented a departure from former prac- 
tices in a sense, because the bibliographical 
direction of the Library, formerly the province of 
the Library Committee, had been placed in the 
hands of the Librarian. This, at least, seemed 
to be the burden of a resolution that came out 
of the Library Committee on March 3, 1853." 
That Meehan was not thirsting for this power is 

















evident in a letter written to Pearce in which the 
Librarian remarked that the resolution did not 
offer “a single advantage over the mode we were 


pursuing to restore the Library . . . and to im- 
prove it.” Meehan, stepping back gingerly from 
any notion that his role in the acquisition of 
books was to be expanded, assured Pearce that 
since the resolution did not specify that the 
Librarian was to exercise judgment in determin- 
ing which proposals and offers should actually be 





Interior of the Library Room in the Capitol, restored 
“in the most elegant manner” following the disastrous 
fire of December 24, 1851. LC—USZ62-1818 
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accepted, then “the power to make that decision 
rests, as it did before the resolution was adopted, 
with the Chairman of the Committee.” *° 

Another interesting feature of this resolution 
related to the matter of making the want lists 
generally available in order to stimulate com- 
petition. Meehan was quick to alert Rich 
Brothers and suggested that, in his view, the re- 
solution was provoked by “many of our book- 
sellers, who complain that the patronage is sent 
abroad without giving them an opportunity for 
competition.” In closing, Meehan confided, “The 
Chairman told me to say to you that the resolu- 
tion will be rescinded next winter.” *¢ 

By the autumn of 1853 Meehan was able to 
tell Pearce, whose ill health frequently kept him 
away from Washington, that during the upcom- 
ing session of Congress many of the Library’s 
shelves would be bare, but before the close of that 
session they would “present a very different ap- 
pearance.” He went so far as to predict that “the 
Library will be much richer than it was the day 
before the fire.” ** Pearce was pleased with this 
news and used the occasion for a bit of self- 
congratulation. He had, he told Meehan, “taken 
a good deal of responsibility in authorizing so 
many purchases,” but trusted that he should “not 
only be sustained but commended for filling the 
shelves without being restrained by the absurd 
resolution of the Cmee.” “® 

The Pearce-Meehan relationship, although 
formal because both men were aware of the 
line of authority between them, was nevertheless 
often as cordial as it was effective. In a long and 
otherwise uncharacteristic letter written in No- 
vember 1853, at a time when the Library was 
standing in readiness for inspection by the legis- 
lators arriving for the first session of the 33d Con- 
gress, Meehan expressed the hope that Pearce 
would consent to remain as chairman of the 
Library Committee until the Library was fully 
replenished and other projects completed. Mee- 
han believed that “no man in Congress could 
so well discharge those duties” as Pearce. He had 
the “entire confidence of Congress” and even 
though the labors performed by the chairman 
were sometimes “oppressive and vexatious” they 
were “rendered tolerable” by the gratification he 
conferred on everybody in discharging them.” 
Whether influenced by Meehan or not, Pearce 
continued as chairman of the Library Committee 


A view of the west front of the Capitol from Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, about 1857. The Library of Congress 
occupied the space behind the pillars, at the center of 
the west front. LC-USA7-5044 


until the day he died. 

As a result of the special appropriations of 
1852, totaling $85,000, and annual appropria- 
tions of $5,000 thereafter, the Library continued 
its rapid growth in the years after the fire. Sep- 
arate annual appropriations of $2,000 contrib- 
uted to the steady growth of the Law Library. 
Life in the Library at this time was sketched by 
Meehan in response to a letter from a Canadian 
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librarian. The Library of Congress, he wrote, 
had a staff of five employed the year round. The 
Library was open every day when Congress was 
in session, and three days a week during recesses. 
It was a circulating library for the President, 
Vice-President, Senators and Representatives, 
heads of executive departments, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, the resident diplomatic corps, and 
some few officers of the government to whom 


special use had been granted. According to Mee- 
han the duties of the persons employed in the 
Library were “so various and frequently con- 
tingent” that it would have been almost impos- 
sible to designate them. “It may suffice to say,” 
he added, “that they are never unemployed.” *° 
Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, librarian of the Astor 
Library, New York City, who visited the Library 
of Congress in October 1855, was very much 
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pleased with it and pronounced it “the first, in 
quality, in the United States.” He also considered 
it “the foundation of the greatest Library in the 
world.” ® 

By early 1856 Rich Brothers was told that the 
shelves in the new Library were already over- 
flowing and that orders would be more limited in 
the future, although as liberal as they had been 
before the fire.** In April Meehan announced to 
Senator Pearce that the losses had been entirely 
made good, in many instances with better edi- 
tions, and in every case “with more elegant and 
better bindings.” At least 36,000 volumes had 
been purchased and at a cost “very far below the 
prices given for the lost books.” ®* Within the 
limits that those responsible had set for them- 
selves, the Library had been restored. The Li- 
brary Committee, meeting on July 26, expressed 
its gratitude for the exertions of Rich Brothers 
and in a generous mood decided that the firm’s 
old commission of 10 percent should be allowed 
on all future purchases. The firm’s “patriotic 
and prompt offer” to reduce its compensation 
after the fire and the “assiduous and masterly” 
attention given to the Library’s orders had not 
been forgotten.®* 

If Alexandre Vattemare (1796-1864) had 
been able to win the confidence of Librarian 
Meehan, as well as that of various chairmen of 
the Joint Committee, to the degree that the Li- 
brary’s agents in London had, the collections of 
the Library of Congress might have been of a 
much different character. Vattemare, a French 
citizen of noble lineage, a medical man, mimic, 
ventriloquist, and bibliophile, had, in spite of all 
these interests, an idée fixe. It was to bring about 
the establishment of a system of international ex- 
change whereby duplicate library materials in 
one nation would be made available to libraries 
in others. He had achieved a measure of success 
in Europe and, with the encouragement and 
backing of a number of prominent Americans, 
had traveled to Washington in 1839. He found 
Congress in a receptive mood and on July 20, 
1840, a joint resolution had been approved au- 
thorizing Librarian Meehan to “exchange such 
duplicates as may be in the Library for other 
books or works.” Authorization was also given 
for the exchange of documents and provision 
made for the printing of 50 additional copies of 
those printed by order of either House for ex- 


change purposes in foreign countries.*° Mem- 
bership of the Library Committee, however, un- 
derwent frequent changes during the next few 
years, and Meehan was not one to step forward 
and lead. It is also likely that Meehan had devel- 
oped an early dislike for Vattemare. Little was 
done to implement the resolution of 1840. Vatte- 
mare returned to the United States in 1848 and 
memorialized Congress, proposing a more ambi- 
tious scheme involving the establishment of a 
central agency in Paris with subordinate agen- 
cies elsewhere in Europe and the United States. 
He also called for the forwarding of 50 copies 
of congressional documents to Paris and urged 
that the Librarian be “directed” rather than “au- 
thorized” to carry out the purposes of congres- 
sional resolutions bearing on exchange matters. 
Legislative acts and committee resolutions of 1848 
implemented much of Vattemare’s plan and over 
the next few years the program of international 
exchange began to show some results. 

Vattemare, the French man of the world, and 
Meehan, the provincial American, were sep- 
arated by more than miles. Meehan, however, 
had the advantage of being much closer to the 
Library Committee. In the autumn of 1848, after 
Vattemare’s return to France, Meehan com- 
plained to Chairman Pearce that he was being 
pressed for the duplicates in the Library. Yet the 
Library had “very few duplicates . . . so consid- 
ered,” and Vattemare did not seem to under- 
stand that books could not be delivered to him 
without an order from the Library Committee. 
The requirement that the Library house the 
books and documents ordered for exchange was 
also onerous. In Meehan’s view all the room 
available in the Library “was required for books 
entered in its Catalogue.” ** In 1850 he com- 
plained to Pearce about the quality and com- 
pleteness of the materials sent by Vattemare from 
France. In the case of printed documents, it 
would cost more to have them bound in the 
United States than if they had been both pur- 
chased and bound in France.** Charles C. Jewett 
of the Smithsonian Library and other bookmen 
and scholars were also becoming disenchanted. 
Whatever the reasons, Vattemare’s grand plans 
for international exchange were not working and 
on June 15, 1853, the law providing for these 
exchanges was repealed.** 

Meehan, who was called upon to inform 





Vattemare that the law under which he had been 
appointed agent of the Library Committee had 
been rescinded, undoubtedly found his assign- 
ment congenial. He pointed out that the com- 
mittee had been “greatly disappointed” in not 
receiving complete copies of official documents of 
the French government, or from any other gov- 
ernment, through Vattemare’s agency. Those 
which had been sent were imperfect as collec- 
tions, “done up in pamphlet style merely,” and 
seemed to have been selected by Vattemare him- 
self, rather than to have been intended by the 
government of France as a continuation of the 
carefully prepared volumes that had formerly 
come to the Library through Mr. Pageot, minister 
plenipotentiary of France. Meehan added that, 
under the circumstances, France might consider 
it “undignified” to hold “national intercourse 
except through recognized officers of the Gov- 
ernment.” ®° 

Failing to comprehend that he had been cut 
loose, or choosing to ignore the fact, Vattemare 
continued to forward books to the Library from 
time to time, thereby bringing further criticism 
upon himself. Meehan found that the latest 
boxes from France contained “a number of worn 
out old books . . . evidently the refuse of a French 
library.” Furthermore, he had learned that 
French library officials considered Vattemare “a 
charlatan, and could not allow him to be their 
agent.” ®° Redoubtable and audacious as ever, 
Vattemare sent a final case of books to the 
Library in 1858. Meehan curtly reminded him 
that his services had been terminated “so far back 
as the year 1852.” The case would remain un- 
opened and he would be expected to reclaim it 
and pay all expenses.* Thus ended, inelegantly 
and ignobly, the first organized attempt at inter- 
national exchange. Distribution of public docu- 
ments was transferred to the Department of 
Interior in 1857 and the exchange of public docu- 
ments with foreign countries to the Department 
of State. 

Cataloging activities before the fire, as has been 
seen, were limited in scope and the catalogs 
cumbersome to use. Beginning in March 1853 an 
effort was made to change this when Congress 
appropriated $3,000 in support of a plan designed 
and widely publicized by Charles C. Jewett, 
librarian of the Smithsonian Institution. Jewett, 
who has been characterized as being as full of 
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energy as one of Joseph Henry’s electromagnets, 
had published an address on “A Plan for 
Stereotyping Catalogues by Separate Titles... .” 
The plan, although emanating from the Smith- 
sonian, was to be applied to books in the Library 
of Congress. The cat\log would be compiled and 
printed under the superintendence of Professor 
Jewett, and the stereotype blocks prepared for 
titles would be preserved at the Smithsonian for 
future use. Once the initial cataloging effort was 
completed it was envisioned that annual addi- 
tions could be readily accounted for and a com- 
plete annual catalog issued, rather than mere 
supplements. The beginning of cooperative 
cataloging—in effect, central, uniform catalog- 
ing—was also understood to be involved in this 
plan, for it was meant to take account eventually 
of the catalogs of other libraries in the United 
States. Meehan was not intimately concerned in 
the plan and its implementation. It had been 
recognized from the outset that the small staff of 
the Library was not sufficient even for the regular 
work that it was expected to perform.®? Meehan 
did, however, handle some of the contractual 
matters that had to be arranged between Joseph 
Henry and the Library Committee and played a 
role in hiring assistants for Jewett. 

Work began in the summer of 1853 and by the 
end of the year 6,000 volumes had been cata- 
loged. Some 4,000 of these were from chapter I of 
Thomas Jefferson’s classification system and 
these were stereotyped and printed at the Smith- 
sonian in 1854. The greater part of the original 
appropriation having been used up, Congress, on 
May 31, made an additional $5,000 available. 
But Jewett and his plan now entered upon hard 
times. Joseph Henry, with whom he had not seen 
eye-to-eye for some time, especially with regard 
to the real mission of the Smithsonian Institution, 
dismissed him in July 1854. The program for 
stereotyping continued for a time under other 
direction, but eventually faltered and came to a 
close. Without Jewett on hand to defend it, critics 
came forward and spoke out against his catalog. 
Meehan must be classed among them for he 
sent on to Senator Pearce, with a favorable intro- 
duction, a report on Jewett’s cataloging system 
that described it as a scheme “without a single 
really valuable end to be accomplished even if 
it were practicable.” The plan was “altogether 
visionary” and considerations and obstacles not 
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apparent when taking a general view arose “at 
every step of investigation.” Moreover, Jewett’s 
plan “would be useless as a Catalogue in the 
Library of Congress.” ®* 

Not long thereafter work on it ceased altogeth- 
er, and Meehan chose to return to the old ways 
of cataloging that he and his associates had fol- 
lowed in producing the general catalogs of 1831, 
1839, and 1849. The resulting printed catalog of 
1861 covered the accessions of the Library into 
1859. As an inventory of the collections it was 
adequate, but as a means of extending intellec- 
tual control over them it was a failure. Ainsworth 
Spofford, in illustrating the defects of this 
catalog, and the ancient system of classification 
upon which it was based, called attention to the 
fact that in the 1,400-page volume the titles were 
distributed “through a series of 179 distinct 
alphabets, arranged in an arbitrary sequence, 
and without an index.” Few readers would have 
the leisure, he wrote, and “fewer still the inclina- 
tion,” to study and master the intricacies of such 
a system.°° 

Meehan, who had survived the denunciations 
of former Librarian Watterston and had success- 
fully seen Whig administrations come and go, did 
have his position threatened, or so it seemed, at 
the outset of the Democratic administration of 
Franklin Pierce. On May 20, 1853, Meehan wrote 
to his ally Senator Pearce to tell him he had seen 
a newspaper account stating that Samuel E. 
Coues of Portsmouth, N.H., had been appointed 
Librarian by President Pierce. Unable to deter- 
mine whether this announcement was “founded 
on fact, or a mere rumor,” Meehan thought it 
proper to bring the matter to the chairman’s 
notice.*® Pearce advised him to seek the support 
of Jefferson Davis, who had been a member of 
the Library Committee from 1847 to 1851 and 
was now secretary of war in President Pierce’s 
cabinet. Davis let it be known that there was no 
truth in the report, as far as he knew, and he 
believed that there was no intention to make 
any change in the Library.°? 

When Buchanan replaced Pierce in 1853, 
Meehan must have felt threatened once more, for 
he wrote to various members of the Library Com- 
mittee about his appointment. Among the favor- 
able replies he received was that from Lewis 
Cass, one of the most omniverous readers in Con- 
gress, who expressed himself as having every rea- 


son to be satisfied with the manner in which 
Meehan executed his duties. Cass had never 
heard a single complaint against his “official 
course” and trusted that the Library would not 
lose the benefit of his services.** And for the 
time being it did not. 

The lives of Senator James Alfred Pearce and 
John Silva Meehan had been linked for years 
through their association with the Library of 
Congress. Their origins and stations in life were 
far different, but their like-mindedness with re- 
spect to the Library made it easy for them to work 
together harmoniously and, by their lights, to 
good effect. With the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln in November of 1860, and the onset of the 
secession crisis, their quiet, untroubled world be- 
gan to break up. Pearce had been a Whig through 
most of his political career, but in 1856, with that 
party on the point of dissolution in Maryland, he 
became a member of the National Democratic 
party, believing it to be the “only conservative 
National Party in the country,” and favored the 
election of James Buchanan. The election of 1860 
now put Pearce, and Maryland, in a difficult 
position. The state was generally pro-Southern, 
and secession was not entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Yet, because of their geographical position, 
most Marylanders hoped that the Union would 
persist and that armed conflict could be avoided. 
Pearce was a spokesman for this point of view; °° 
yet, as his biographer has indicated, he could not 
give a “bold, clear summons to support the 
Union.” 1° As far as the Library of Congress was 
concerned this meant, inevitably, a diminution 
of the chairman’s influence. As far as John 
Mechan was concerned, it meant the end of his 
long career. 

In addition to his being so closely identified 
with Pearce, Meehan may also have lost favor 
as a result of rumors of pro-Southern sym- 
pathies."°! He had been cautiously nonpolitical 
throughout his public life and had his record 
of survival to prove it. A few of his letters to 
Pearce, particularly at the time of John Brown’s 
raid on Harpers Ferry, do reveal a decided lack 
of sympathy toward the insurrectionists. But he 
was not alone in feeling that John Brown and his 
followers were “traitors” or “abolition myrmi- 
dons,” nor in believing that the excitement caused 
by the raid and trials would not subside “until the 
malefactors [had] been executed.” 1° What might 





have been more to the point, if it had been 
brought out in the inflammatory atmosphere of 
the times, was the fact that there was a Con- 
federate at the very bosom of the Meehan family; 
but there is no indication that this was 
known. The Librarian’s first-born child, Susan, 
had married Sidney Taylor, who eventually be- 
came a colonel in the Confederate army. In the 
Meehan Papers there is a letter from Taylor to a 
brother in Washington, written on April 23, 1861, 
a week after Lincoln’s call for troops, telling of 
his arrival in Virginia from Pennsylvania: “I 
don’t suppose you ever knew of, read of, or heard 
of so delighted an individual as I was when I 
found myself, and my dear little family, on a soil 
upon which we could express our sentiments, and 
feel that we were among friends.” ?°* This, how- 
ever, is slight evidence of any wrongheadedness 
on Meehan’s part, for divisions in border state 
families were commonplace. The decline in 
Meehan’s fortunes may, in fact, have been owing 
to nothing more than that he was “a very ancient 
fossil,” in the inelegant words of 35-year-old Ains- 
worth Spofford, who added: “It was this, more 
than party reasons, which induced the President 
to make the change.” 7° 

Senator Pearce had realized from the outset 
that his old friend was in danger of being re- 
moved and wrote to President Lincoln on 


March 8: 


I venture to address you in regard to the appoint- 
ment of Librarian to Congress whose appointment the 
Law has vested in you, and as I shall address you only 
on this subject I trust that I shall not be considered 
obtrusive. I have been chairman of the Library Comee. 
on the part of the Senate for fifteen years and have 
had therefore a good opportunity to judge of the com- 
petency, fitness and merits generally of the Librarian 
and of his assistants. The latter are appointed by the 
Librarian. During all this time no change has been 
made in these appointments, the President having al- 
ways deferred to the wishes of congress and neither 
House having desired any change. The present officers 
understand and perform all their duties with singular 
care fidelity and ability. They know the Library which 
now contains nearly 70,000 volumes, can refer di- 
rectly to any desired book and understand the char- 
acter of the collection as no one could do who had not 
been long engaged in their duties—any new Librarian 
or assistant would require a considerable time to learn 
what these officers already know and during that period 
congress would find a new appointment the reverse of 
a reform. They are not politicians but men of books, 
devoted to this specialty and singularly well qualified 
in their duties, uniting to knowledge, great suavity of 
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manners and accuracy of habits. I trust that they may 
still be as they have heretofore been, unaffected by 
political charges, & safe from the influence of political 
partisanship which has heretofore had no influence in 
the republic of letters. With the expression of this wish 
I beg to subscribe myself 
with great respect. 
Yr. OSt. Jas. Alfred Pearce ™ 

There was little else that could be said. Pearce 
did, however, get the support of the other two 
senatorial members of the Library Committee 
and might have been encouraged by the fact that 
one was from Maine and the other from Ver- 
mont. William Pitt Fessenden noted his full en- 
dorsement and approval of what Pearce had 
written, and the taciturn Vermonter Jacob Col- 
lamer simply wrote “I concur in.” There is no 
record of any reply having been made to this 
appeal.?°° 

In the meantime Meehan remained at his 
post, advising a New York bookseller on May 3 
that business was being conducted as usual and 
confidently assuring him that the “Government 
of the United States is as firm now as it ever was, 
and it will remain so throughout the present 
difficulties.” *°° A few days later John G. Ste- 
phenson, an Indiana physician, sat down to urge 
his claim to the office of Librarian of Congress 
upon the President. There should be no unneces- 
sary delay in making this appointment, he cau- 
tioned, in order that the new incumbent might 
so “familiarize himself with his position before 
the meeting of Congress, that by the order and 
energy of his administration of its affairs, he 
[might] bring credit to himself and the power 
that appoints him,—and convince protesting 
Senators that they erred in their protest against a 
change in that office.” ?°° Lincoln, with a myriad 
of distractions before him, reacted by asking 
Secretary of State William H. Seward on May 23 
to send him a commission for Stephenson and 
on May 24 Stephenson wrote his letter of ac- 
ceptance.’°® Of this purely political appointment 
it has been said, “Mr. Lincoln with his remark- 
able genius for understanding men was not in- 
frequently a miserable failure in his judgment 
of a man.” 17° 

Meehan took his dismissal calmly and without 
rancor. He advised Edward Allen, a London 
bookseller, that his duties as Librarian would 


terminate on the last day of May and that there 
could not be the least doubt that Allen’s official 
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relations with Stephenson would be as “satisfac- 
tory and happy” as they had been with him.™ 
If anything, he was even more nonchalant with 
Pearce, to whom he wrote: “Mr. John G. Steven- 
son [sic], of Indiana, who has been appointed by 
the President, Librarian of Congress, will enter 
upon the duties of the office on the first day of 
June next.” The rest of the letter dealt only with 
routine business matters.'?? There is no indica- 
tion that Meehan discussed the matter with 
Pearce again, although a year later the chairman 
did intercede in his behalf with Salmon P. Chase 
when Meehan, who was “constrained by the 
augusta res domi to seek employment,” had 
hopes of getting a clerkship in the Treasury 
Department.?”* 

Meehan’s retirement was not entirely un- 
troubled. His successor discovered much in the 
Library with which he readily found fault and 
under the date of December 16, 1861, prepared 
an elaborate “Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress to the Joint Committee on the Library.” 
The manuscript draft of this report is not in 
Stephenson’s hand, is not signed by him, and was 
probably the work of an assistant, perhaps Spof- 
ford. The report indicated that the Library had 
to be thoroughly cleaned and almost entirely 
rearranged, found that in many instances books 
were “hidden amid rubbish and in dark out-of- 
the-way corners,” and noted that, except for the 
law chapters (which were in a “commendable 
state of cleanliness and order”), the entire col- 
lection of 70,000 volumes “was in a condition of 
dirt and disorder which appeared . . . equally un- 
necessary and disgraceful.” Serious gaps existed 
in the collections and titles on 1,000 books had 
been discovered to be either “grossly mis-spelled, 
or so defective as to furnish no clue whatever to 
the true contents of the work.” The system of 
classification which had been employed in the 
Library, and upon which the catalog was based, 
was also defective and the “deficiences and em- 
barrassments” of this system were “developed 
more & more by daily use in the Library.” A 
change was called for in the method of order- 
ing books, since the commissions paid to agents 
were excessive, and several removals were justi- 
fied because of the incapacity of those assistants 
for their posts.1** 

Pearce had learned of some of this criticism 
beforehand, but he was in very poor health, pre- 


occupied by the events of the war, uneasy over 
the administration’s course in Maryland, and 
shaken by recent personal financial losses. He 
could do little more than notify his fellow com- 
mitteeman, Senator Fessenden, that the new 
Librarian was complaining of “disorder and neg- 
lect” in the Library, which Pearce thought was 
only fancied. If there was anything wrong with 
the Library, it was the inability of its officers to 
compel members to return all the books they had 
taken out. In Pearce’s opinion too much authority 
was being assumed by the Librarian in purchas- 
ing books and, furthermore, he had taken it upon 
himself to purge the Library of some “trash,” 
which he had no more right to do than remove 
“the best book in the collection.” Pearce admitted 
that there was nothing he could do about the 
assistants that had been released, and felt that 
Fessenden was equally powerless.1*® 

Beyond the criticism leveled at Meehan im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of his long ad- 
ministration of the Library, there is that which 
followed him throughout the years and persists 
to this day. It is based on the broad grounds that 
Meehan and others who had influence and au- 
thority in Library matters were willing to settle 
for too little. The history of the Library over 
the period 1829-61 appears to be a chronicle of 
lost opportunities, opportunities for the enhance- 
ment of the Library collections through interna- 
tional and domestic exchanges, through the 
vigorous observance of copyright provisions, 
through timely special purchases, and by many 
other means as well. Vision, imagination, and 
vigor seemed to be lacking, particularly in mat- 
ters that would have placed the Library on the 
road to becoming a true national library. And it 
cannot be said that this forward-looking concept 
of the Library did not have its supporters at the 
time, for again and again the notion was articu- 
lated and urged. 

Yet, given the reality of the situation, it is not 
so surprising that the Library remained essen- 
tially a legislative library, that is to say, the kind 
of library that Congress wanted. The apathy of 
Congress where Library affairs, especially appro- 
priations, were concerned and its frequent mani- 
festations of provincialism and _ sectionalism 
worked against the growth of a national institu- 
tion. The conservative outlook of Senator Pearce, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library, 





and the measured manner in which he controlled 
Library affairs also inhibited expansion. If a 
Charles Coffin Jewett had come into the Library 
during these years much might have been 
achieved. But not the least of his problems would 
have been the relationship that such a man would 
have had to maintain with a Library Committee 
whose overall membership seemed to change 
almost kaleidescopically and whose dominant 
figure in the later years was the proud, formal, 
and patrician James Alfred Pearce. The tem- 
pestuous politics of the period presented obstacles 
enough to survival alone and would surely have 
rendered difficult the task of anyone determined 
on shaping a national library. Many tragedies 
grew out of those times, and the fact that the 
Library did not become all that it might have 
is due in part to its amiable Librarian, but only 
in part.7*¢ 

Pearce and Meehan died within a few months 
of each other. Pearce died at his home in Chester- 
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town, December 20, 1862. He could have held 
positions of much greater power, but he was a 
self-effacing man who left his mark, in the words 
of Librarian Stephenson, “ineffaceably” upon the 
Library. He had also been its “friend and guard- 
ian.” "*7 Meehan died suddenly, of apoplexy, at 
his residence on South B Street, Capitol Hill, at 4 
p-m., April 24, 1863. An obituary mentioned his 
years of service in the Library, and its composer 
must have known Meehan well, for he wrote: 

He was remarkably punctual and assiduous in his 
duties, unobtrusive, moral, and domestic in his habits, 
and of sterling integrity as a man. He died suddenly, 
but not without preparation; and he leaves to his fami- 
ly that best inheritance, an unsullied name.™ 
Benjamin Brown French, in his diary, bade his 
friend of many years farewell in these words, “If 
ever a pure hearted, honest, upright, honorable 
man lived, it was John S. Meehan. He lived a 
cheerful, happy life, and died without apparent 
a... 
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During the century which followed our na- 
tion’s independence, America’s face was turned 
more toward the outside world than it was for 
most of the subsequent 100 years. Since foreign 
relations were so vital to the new nation, its gov- 
ernment kept a close watch on the plans and 
policies of the major European powers. Natural- 
ly, the new leaders studied Britain, from whom 
America had wrested independence and whose 
economic development and political experience 
was to influence strongly the course of the new 
republic. France, our ally during the Revolution, 
our enemy during the quasi-war, and our friend 
who sold us the territory whose acquisition dou- 
bled America’s national domain, was next in 
interest. Then followed Spain, an unpredictable 
neighbor, whose fumbling failure to control its 
rebellious colonies and to police its boundaries 
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added to American problems. The other na- 
tions, though troublesome at times—as were, for 
example, the Barbary Pirates—were far lesser ob- 
jects of American concern. 

The same pattern of attention is evident in 
Jefferson’s writings and is reflected through all 
the long years of his public life—as a diplomat, 
as a President, and as an elder statesman. But a 
closer in.,»ection of his papers shows that he also 
maintained a remarkably intense contact with 
Poland, having among his friends many Poles 
and others who knew Poland. 

We do not know precisely how Thomas Jeffer- 
son first learned of this distant country. Perhaps 
the library in the College of William and Mary 
contained books with information of one sort or 
another on Poland, although its catalog no 
longer reflects all the holdings of his student 
days from 1760 to 1762, for many books perished 
in fires or were lost in some fashion. We do know, 
however, that Jefferson had begun to purchase 
books in Williamsburg during his years as a law 
student. We also know that Jefferson’s own 
library contained the Virginia Gazette from the 
years 1741 to 1783,? and we may presume that 
at the latest he began reading it regularly as a law 
student, if not earlier. Even in the 1760's this 
paper’s news coverage referred to Poland, with 
reports about the election of King Stanislaw Au- 
gustus Poniatowski in 1764. It also informed its 
readers in detail about the Confederation of Bar 
in 1768, a movement that, in reaction to the 
interventionist policies of Empress Catherine II 
of Russia, sought to prevent further encroach- 
ments on Poland’s independence.* Thus, even 
before the formation of this confederation, on 
July 9, 1767, the Williamsburg Gazette noted: 
“There are actually in that Kingdom [Poland] 
several bodies of Russian troops, whose numbers 
together amount to about 30,000 men. All the 
world knows the motive which engaged the 
Empress of Russia to send them thither.” The 
guerrilla warfare organized by the confederation 
lasted three years and left the land devastated. 
On October 6, 1768, the Virginia Gazette re- 
ported: “The troubles which reign in this state, 
instead of diminishing, increase more and more, 
and present a very melancholy and terrifying pic- 
ture. The paternal heart of the King suffers in- 
finitely; but by the constitution, and form of 
government, the remedy of these evils depend not 


on his Majesty alone.” 

After Russia was victorious over Turkey in the 

Russo-Turkish War of 1768-71, it crushed the 
Polish uprising and opened the way for the first 
partition of Poland, which in 1772 deprived that 
nation of about one-third of its territory. The 
Virginia Gazette noted some of this internal dis- 
cord and reported with evident satisfaction that 
the king had managed to escape an attempt on 
his life,> but went on later that year to deplore 
the miserable state of the Polish gentry, whom the 
partition had scattered penniless over the princi- 
pal European cities. 
Their country is almost wholly in the hands of stran- 
gers, and they see, though too late, that it is better 
even to have a despotic Prince of their own, than to 
be under the government of a despotic enemy . . . all 
the horrors of a speedy famine threaten, with the calam- 
ities of civil war, to complete the destruction of the 
wretched inhabitants.° 

There were many other reports of Poland’s 
peril in European newspapers. Such news was 
frequently reprinted in America and, although we 
cannot state from direct evidence that Jefferson 
was aware of the situation in Poland, we cer- 
tainly can say that information on this topic was 
copiously available in the journals, which were 
reflecting America’s own development toward in- 
dependence and which Jefferson read closely. 

After 1772, with a certain stabilization follow- 
ing the first partition, the American press does 
not seem to have offered so much information 
about Poland ; however, Jefferson soon discovered 
a more direct channel for reports on Poland 
when, during the American Revolution, some of 
the Polish exiles came to America to serve in the 
cause of independence.’ One of these soldiers was 
Kazimierz Pulaski, who had distinguished himself 
in the Confederation of Bar revolution, and who 
had been accused of participating in the plot to 
assassinate King Stanistaw Augustus. Although 
there is no evidence that Putaski and Jefferson 
ever met, it is almost certain that there existed 
acquaintances of both who transmitted to Jef- 
ferson some impression of this Polish hero who 
died at the battle of Savannah, fighting for 
American independence. 

The first direct personal contact which Jeffer- 
son had with a Pole was probably his acquain- 
tance with Tadeusz Koéciuszko, who arrived in 
America in the summer of 1776. However, dur- 
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ing the period of the Revolution there seems to 
have been only a casual meeting, perhaps in 1780, 
when Koéciuszko passed through Richmond at 
the time when Jefferson was governor of Vir- 
ginia.* There are letters between Gen. Horatio 
Gates and Thomas Jefferson, in which Gates 
writes from Hillsboro on September 14, 1780: “I 
am much Obliged to Your Excellency for Supply- 
ing Col. Kosciuszco with Money for His Jour- 
ney.” And Jefferson replied on September 23 
from Richmond: “I enclose a certificate, ac- 
knowledging satisfaction for the money furnished 
Colo. Kosciuoske.” ® This incidental acquaint- 
ance, however, was to serve as the basis for a 
renewed meeting between the two men later, 
when Jefferson was American minister to France. 

As a delegate to the Continental Congress,'® 
Jefferson must have been aware of Koéciuszko’s 
memorial concerning military matters read by 
the Congress on August 30, 1776, which was 
noted in the Journals of the Continental Congress 
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and is the first official reference to Kosciuszko in 
America."* A further reference in the Journals is 
to Koéciuszko’s appointment on October 18, 
1776, as an engineer with the rank of colonel.” 

In 1781, as the Revolution was nearing its 
end, Jefferson began a subscription to the Gazette 
de Leyde (or, to use its full title, Nouvelles 
extraordinaires de divers endroits), a French 
newspaper issued in Leiden in the United Prov- 
inces by Etienne Luzac and later by Jean Luzac. 
The Gazette was then one of the best European 
journals, “the only paper in Europe worth read- 
ing,” as Jefferson wrote to John Jay on August 3, 
1788.** It printed many reports about the situ- 
ation in Poland, which the publishers received 
from the most reliable sources in that country, 
and substantial attention was given to Poland, 
especially over the periods 1764-75 and 1788- 
94,14 


In 1788 interest in Polish affairs considerably 
increased abroad after the convocation of the 
Four-Year Diet (1788-91), which was followed 
by the promulgation of the Constitution of May 
3, 1791, the second partition of Poland in 1792, 
and the revolution of 1794 in which Koéciuszko 
played a leading part. Direct reports on Poland, 


both in the American press and in the European 
journals that came to Jefferson’s attention, di- 
minished for a time after the third partition in 
1795; nevertheless, the example of Poland, a na- 
tion that through its lack of unity had fallen prey 
to its rapacious neighbors, was often foremost in 
American minds. 

At the beginning of the Four-Year Diet, sev- 
eral “Polish diplomatic missions were established, 
including one in the Hague” with the important 
task of providing information to the press.’° 
Jefferson, who in 1784 had moved to Paris as 
American minister to France, particularly relied 
on the French language newspapers published in 
the Netherlands, for the United Provinces under 
the oligarchic but bourgeois government of the 
Dutch merchants was much less restrictive in its 
policies toward the press than most of its mon- 
archical neighbors. It is known that Jefferson 
had a number of contacts with Jean Luzac, the 
editor of the Gazette de Leyde, often seeking to 
influence Luzac to support American views. 
Thus it can be assumed that during the period 
1781-94 in which Jefferson subscribed to Luzac’s 
newspaper, he felt to some degree the effects of 





the efforts that Poland made to win the support 
of the Dutch press. 

Jefferson’s correspondence with John Jay and 
George Washington during his years in France 
contains information about the events taking 
place in Poland. On August 20, 1788, he spec- 
ulated to Jay as to moves the king of Prussia and 
the empress of Russia would make toward 
Poland *® and reported news that the king of 
Poland was arming his country and “augmenting 
it's army from 20. to an hundred thousand 
men.” ** He wrote to Washington in December 
1788 about the beginning of the Four-Year Diet 
in Poland and about Prussia having an army on 


the Polish frontier: 


All of a sudden a new flame bursts out in Poland. 
The king and his party are devoted to Russia. The op- 
position rely on the protection of Prussia. They have 
lately become the majority in the confederated diet, 
and have passed a vote for subjecting their army to a 
commission independant of the king, and propose a 
perpetual diet, in which case he will be a perpetual 
cypher. Russia declares against such a change in their 
constitution, and Prussia has put an army into readi- 
ness for marching at a moment’s warning on the fron- 
tiers of Poland. These events are too recent to see as 
yet what turn they will take, or what effect they will 
have on the peace of Europe.* 


Other Americans’ views on Poland were also 
known to Jefferson. Like Jefferson, John Adams, 





the third member of the committee which drafted 
the Declaration of Independence, was not a di- 
rect participant in the making of the Constitu- 
tion, for at the time he was minister to London 
as Jefferson was to France. Adams presented his 
views on the election of a President of America 
and on the need for national unity in A Defence 
of the Constitutions of Government of the United 
States of America. In two essays in that work he 
provided a short history of Poland and pointed 
to Poland as an example of “the effects of collect- 
ing all authority into one center, of neglecting 
an equilibrium of powers, and of not having three 
branches in the legislature.” ?° Although one may 
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take issue with Adams’ assessment of Poland on 
the grounds of strict historical truth, one can 
admit that such criticism was relevant to the 
American situation as the new nation sought a 
middle way between anarchy and despotism. Jef- 
ferson, to whom Adams had sent a copy of his 
book, read it “with infinite satisfaction.” *° 
While in Paris Jefferson continued to add to 
his library and showed an interest in books deal- 
ing with Poland. In a letter of October 19, 1787, 
to Madame de Corny, Jefferson says: “In exam- 


ining my little collection of books to see what it 
could furnish you on the subject of Poland, I 
find a small piece which may serve as a supple- 
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ment to the history I had sent you. It contains a 
mixture of history and politics which I think you 
will like.” 22 We do not know what these books 
were, but taking into consideration the dates of 
publication of these books on Poland in Jeffer- 
son’s library, he may have been referring specifi- 
cally to a work by Gabriel Frangois Coyer, His- 
toire de Jean Sobieski, roi de Pologne (Warsaw, 
1761).?? This work was bound for Jefferson in 
two volumes and it is recorded in his undated 
manuscript catalog. 

Coyer was a Jesuit who wrote of the victorious 
King Jan Sobieski at the suggestion of the great 
bibliophile Jozef Andrzej Zaluski, whom he met 
at the court of the former Polish King Stanislaw 
Leszezynski in Luneville, France. Despite Coyer’s 
awareness of shortcomings in the Polish system of 
government, his attitude toward Poland was 
friendly. He was impressed by the courage of the 
Polish people and their kings and by their love 
of freedom, and he emphasized the qualities of 
the nation that prevented the development of a 
despotic government. His major criticism of the 
political system was directed at the liberum veto, 
the procedure by which any deputy could veto 
a measure under consideration and dissolve the 
Polish parliament (Diet). In comparing the Po- 
lish and English parliaments, Coyer called atten- 
tion to the fact that the English Parliament rep- 
resented the entire nation, whereas the Polish 
Diet only represented the nobility. In conclusion, 
Coyer felt that Poland was a land of contrasts— 
law and anarchy, wealth and poverty, both a re- 
public and a monarchy. There were many condi- 
tions to deplore: Poland had not prospered in 
spite of its natural resources, it had a smaller 
population than France though larger territory, 
one-fourth of its land was uncultivated, its army 
was too small to guard its long borders, and the 
country’s economy was bankrupt. There were 
several editions of this work, even of the English 
and German translations. 

The Abrégé chronologique de Vhistoire de 
Pologne, by Polish historian Fryderyk August 
Schmidt (Warsaw: Michat Groell, 1763), is 
listed, unpriced, in Jefferson’s undated manu- 
script catalog. Jefferson considered this a very im- 
portant work on the history of Poland, for later 
he made efforts to procure a copy for the Library 
of Congress.** Yet another contemporary work, 
also recorded in his catalog, that gave Jefferson 


information on Polish history was by the French 
author Louis Antoine de Caraccioli entitled La 
Pologne, telle qu’elle a été, telle qu'elle est, telle 
qu’elle sera (Warsaw, 1775).** The author was 
a prolific writer on ethical, religious, and politi- 
cal subjects. He was well acquainted with the 
situation in Poland, served as a colonel in the 
Polish army, and at one time was a tutor of the 
sons of Waclaw Rzewuski.”® 

Gabriel Bonnot de Mably was another author 
of that period who was represented in Jefferson’s 
library. He shared many of Jefferson’s advanced 
ideas, such as the separation of church and state, 
greater justice for the people, increased develop- 
ment of commerce and industry, liberation of the 
peasants, and the reduction of class distinctions. 
In his constitutional history of Poland, Du Gou- 
vernement et des loix de la Pologne (London, 
1781) ,?* Mably concluded that the liberum veto 
was the crux of the malfunctioning of the Polish 
government. In Poland laws were made by the 
king and the nobility, but the king and the sena- 
tors also constituted the executive branch. In 
Mably’s opinion, parliament ought to legislate 
while the senators and ministers govern. Mably 
also thought that the monarchy should be heredi- 
tary in order to avoid periods without a chief 
of state and to free the country from the disrup- 
tive effects of foreign attempts to influence each 
successive election of a king. Another of his sug- 
gestions was that the executive branch should 
balance the legislative branch. Many, but not all, 
of these ideas were incorporated into the Polish 
constitution of 1791. 

Jefferson acquired a copy of Mably’s Du Gou- 
vernement et des loix de la Pologne and the first 
two volumes of his Oeuvres posthumes, issued in 
Paris in 1790, which contained the revised edition 
of Du Gouvernement et des loix de la Pologne, 
bringing the information on Poland up to 1776.*7 
His manuscript catalog lists “Descriptio Poloniae 
diversorum autorum,” which was not recorded 
among the books which the Library of Congress 
acquired from Jefferson. However, this is a run- 
ning title in the work printed by the Elzevir press 
and entitled Respublica sive status Regni Polo- 
niae, Lithvaniae, Prussiae, etc. Diversorum auto- 
rum (Lugduni Batavorum, Ex Officina Elzevi- 
riana). This handbook on the Polish common- 
wealth, which was printed in 1626 and reprinted 
in 1627 and 1642, contained writings of the best 





historians of the 16th century. We do not know 
the precise dates on which Jefferson acquired 
these books, and none of them may have been the 
exact work recommended to Madame de Corny, 
but the nature of Jefferson’s resources in the 
1780's for the study of Poland is clearly indicative 
of more than a passing interest. 

But Jefferson was not limited merely to the 
printed page, for during his mission as minister 
to France he had frequent opportunity to meet 
Polish diplomats, intellectuals, and patriots. Al- 
though he was chiefly concerned with the com- 
plex problems of America’s relations with 
France—a matter of debts, hopes for commercial 
favors, and the politics of an alliance between 
the fledgling United States and the seemingly 
powerful Bourbon monarchy—Paris was a center 
for people of many nations from whom an alert 
and interested diplomat could learn very much. 

Jefferson did not necessarily have any solid 
expectations of major political or economic ties 
between America and Poland. At that time 
America’s concern could not extend beyond an 
attempt to avoid the effects of the clashes be- 
tween the three powers most important to her— 
Britain, France, and Spain—without engaging in 
the affairs of an area then so peripheral. Poland, 
wounded by the first partition, was declining in 
economic and political power, and as early as 
1779 John Adams had noted the “little probabil- 
ity of commerce, and less of any political connec- 
tion between the nation [Poland] and us.” *8 

For these reasons Poland was not central in 
Jefferson’s attention, but despite this distance 
from the primary concerns, there was a surpris- 
ingly lasting and frequent reflection of Poland 
in his personal ties and in his correspondence, as 
there was in his library. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of the personal relationships was that be- 
tween him and Koéciuszko. Begun in America, 
evidently through a merely casual meeting under 
unknown circumstances and at undetermined 
time, it was renewed and strengthened in Paris 
in 1784 when, as John Adams’ daughter reported 
in her diary, “Mr. Jefferson, Col. Humphreys, 
and a Polish gentleman, lately from America, 
dined with us.” *° This is a reference to Koéciusz- 
ko, who had traveled from America with Col. 
David Humphreys, the American secretary of the 
Commercial Commission, with whom Koéciuszko 
fought in the War of Independence; perhaps 


Maria Cosway. LC-USZ62-55863 


Miss Adams’ omission of his name is a sign of 
her sharing a prevalent American difficulty with 
Polish orthography. 

The dinner renewed an acquaintance and was 
the basis for later relationships between Jefferson 
and Koéciuszko, which were to affect Jefferson’s 
actions and writings for more than 30 years, even 
after KoSciuszko’s death in 1817, when Jefferson 
was faced with some of the problems of man- 
aging the financial affairs of his Polish friend. 

There were other ties with Poland, however. 
One of the most interesting and charming was 
Maria Cosway, to whom Jefferson felt a very 
strong attraction. Mrs. Cosway’s acquaintances 
included the Polish Princess Elzbieta Lubomir- 
ska, who was the sister of the prominent Polish 
leader Prince Adam K. Czartoryski and the 
mother-in-law of Count Jan Potocki,® a writer 
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and linguist of note who was later to send Jef- 
ferson his works on ancient history.** Another 
member of the Cosway circle and also a later 
correspondent of Jefferson’s was Julian U. Niem- 
cewicz—writer, politician, and statesman. 

How can one tell at this distance in time ex- 
actly what Jefferson said to his guests “before the 
taking of a toast and tea”? ** Can we not pre- 
sume that they spoke to him, the representative 
of a new nation that had found its way to free- 
dom, in the manner of those seeking an indica- 
tion of a method whereby they could save their 
own country? And could not these Polish pa- 
triots have stored up Jefferson’s expressions of his 
belief in the power of the people, properly en- 
lightened, as a guide toward the establishment 
of justice and freedom in their own land? We do 
not know; all that we can say is that Jefferson 
and these Poles were together in the same place, 
at the same time, and in an aura of political 
discussion in which there must have ensued an 
osmosis of thought concerning political matters. 

It was not only through ethnic Polish channels 
that Jefferson acquired his knowledge of that 
land. One of his contacts in Paris was the Vir- 
ginian Lewis Littlepage, who first visited Poland 
in 1784, and on March 2, 1786, was sworn in as 
the king’s confidential secretary with the rank of 
chamberlain.** Littlepage served the king until 
1795, being sent on special political missions to 
Kiev, to France, and elsewhere at the king’s re- 
quest. Jefferson mentioned Littlenage in a letter 
to Abigail Adams on October 4, 1787.4 He also 
wrote of him in a letter to James Madison on 
July 31, 1788, in which he referred to “Little- 
page who was here as a secret agent for the King 
of Poland.” ** Writing about Poland to Jefferson 
on February 12, 1789, Littlepage says: “You are 
doubtless curious to know the real state of affairs 
in this Country. There never was, I believe, a 
more confused, and more complicated scene of 
politics. One system has been overturned without 
establishing any other, much less a better.” * 
Again, we do not know fully what passed be- 
tween Jefferson and Littlepage, but clearly there 
were likely to be fewer barriers between these 
Americans, despite the divided opinions of many 
contemporaries as to the real nature and effec- 
tiveness of Littlepage’s activities. 

One should not forget the quondam Dart- 
mouth student, the sailor with Capt. James Cook, 


the apostle of the advantages of the fur trade on 
America’s northwest coast John Ledyard.*’ 
While Jefferson was minister to France, Ledyard 
appeared in Paris seeking support for his plan 
to walk across Russia to Siberia, find his way 
over the Bering Strait, and continue across North 
America to return home. Jefferson was properly 
skeptical of this plan but was still impressed by 
some of the windows Ledyard opened on such 
matters as the fur trade, the routes across North 
America, and the opportunities that a young and 
striving nation might find therein. In fact, Led- 
yard actually accomplished a very substantial 
part of his plan. He did almost reach the shores 
of Russia’s Siberian possessions before being ar- 
rested, expelled, and conveyed back to Poland. 
His report on Poland, though succinct and 
clouded by his disappointment, was almost cer- 
tainly of interest to Jefferson, for it offered some 
views of the situation in a land that had, except 
in the formal sense of the word, fallen victim 
to its voracious neighbors.** Whatever ultimate 
effect Ledyard’s travels might have had in di- 
recting Jefferson’s eyes to America’s northwest 
coast, and thus at length to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and the Lewis and Clark expedition, a cer- 
tain immediate residue applying solely to Poland 
was left with Jefferson. 

In 1788 the king of Poland Stanislaw Augustus 
employed Philip Mazzei, a friend from Jefterson’s 
Virginia days, as what might be called a 
royal press agent in Paris, to report on events 
in France and to convey to the French and 
Dutch press a view of the ostensible Polish 
revival.*® Mazzei in fact consulted Jefferson 
as to whether being an American citizen was 
compatible with being a servant of a foreign 
king. Jefferson seems to have advised Mazzei to 
work for the king, maintaining that the Polish 
monarch was the head of a republic, not a des- 
pot, and that he was considered “the best citi- 
zen of his kingdom.” *° On Julv 13, 1788, Maz- 
zei accepted the appointment. Writing to James 
Madison from Paris on July 31, 1788, Jefferson 
savs—and his pleasure is clearly discernible: 
“The King then sent an antient secretary here, 
in whom he had much confidence, to look out for 
a correspondent, a mere letter writer for him. A 
happy hazard threw Mazzei in his way. He rec- 
ommended him, and he is appointed. . . . I hope 
this employment may have permanence.” ** In 





the course of working for the king of Poland from 
1788 to 1791, Mazzei disseminated propaganda, 
informed the king of happenings in France, and 
reported on the Prussian king’s machinations con- 
cerning Polish affairs. Later he settled down in 
Pisa, and in 1793 he received an official dip- 
lomatic rank as Warsaw court’s representative. 

Another of Jefferson’s contacts with Poland 
was the Abbé Scipione Piattoli, introduced to 
Jefferson by Maria Cosway, who mentioned him 
in a letter to Jefferson on December 25, 1787.‘ 
In Paris Piattoli was first a tutor of a nephew of 
Princess Lubomirska, whom Jefferson had often 
met and at whose palace Mrs. Cosway stayed 
while visiting Paris. The abbé, who had become a 
confidant of the king of Poland, accompanied 
Mazzei when the latter went to consult Jefferson 
about accepting the appointment as the Polish 
king’s agent.*® 

There are, given all Jefferson’s other concerns, 
a rather surprising number of references to Poland 
in his letters from Paris. On several occasions in 
dispatches to John Jay and George Washington, 
Jefferson speculated on Russian and Prussian 
policy toward Poland, and on the influence of 
those countries on Poland’s internal affairs as 
the king, supposedly under the control of Rus- 
sia, and the Diet, ostensibly tending toward Prus- 
sia, competed for predominance.** In March 
1789, Jefferson called Jay’s attention to a dis- 
patch in the Gazette de Leyde of February 24 
which told of events in the Four-Year Diet and 
the Polish resistance to a French effort to retard 
a reform of the government; Jefferson com- 
mented that this was a prognostication that Rus- 
sia would interfere in Polish affairs.4° That same 
month, writing to Thomas Paine, Jefferson gave 
evidence of a more personal contact with Poland 
as he expressed pleasure over King Stanistaw’s 
kindly interest in Jefferson’s fellow Virginian and 
frequent correspondent Lewis Littlepage.*® 

We cannot build too much upon any of these 
elements—the contents of Jefferson’s library, his 
personal relationships with Poles or with those 
who knew Poland, or his expressed views on 
Polish policies—but there is a continuity of in- 
terest which these facts demonstrate. There can 
be little doubt that Poland of the 1780’s—90’s was 
a country about which Jefferson had some knowl- 
edge and in which he showed some interest, often 
in a more extensive fashion and with a greater 
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persistence than was the case with the Chinese 
Empire, in whose commerce many Americans of 
the 1780's were so interested. 

In 1789 Jefferson returned to the United 
States, never again to leave its boundaries. To 
some degree Poland faded into the background. 
His duties as secretary of state, from March 31, 
1790, to December 31, 1795, did of course require 
that some attention be given to Polish affairs, 
but it was primarily through the press and pri- 
vate correspondence that he remained informed. 
In the midst of the turmoil of the French Revolu- 
tion and the controversy over the American 
attitude toward France, ostensibly an ally, and 
Great Britain, supposedly hostile, other matters 
were less important. However, during his early 
tenure as secretary of state, Jefferson gave an 
extremely clear indication that his interest in 
Polish affairs was not totally relinquished when 
he left the salons of Paris. 

In April 1790, as Jefferson began his duties, 
he arranged with John Fenno, publisher of the 
Gazette of the United States, for the publication 
in that newspaper of the European news pro- 
vided by the Gazette de Leyde, to which Jefferson 
had long been a subscriber and with whose editor, 
Jean Luzac, he had maintained contacts. The 
first extract appeared in Fenno’s journal of April 
24, 1790, with the note that the European paper 
“4s considered in Europe as the most Authentic 
Medium of Intelligence—and as such circulates 
more extensively than any other similar publica- 
tions.” 47 From all available evidence, it seems 
that the extracts were selected and the transla- 
tions were made by none other than Jefferson 
himself. This arrangement was, furthermore, not 
all one way, for Jefferson carefully saw to it that 
the American representative in The Hague was 
given solid and encouraging reports on the state 
of the young republic’s credit—which he knew 
would appear in the Gazette de Leyde and 
hearten the Dutch bankers who held many 
American securities about which they had not 
previously been too optimistic. It is therefore sig- 
nificant that in the midst of such larger consid- 
erations Jefferson, who necessarily had to be 
selective about his choice of material to be trans- 
lated for American publication, found time to 
provide excerpts about Polish affairs. The very 
first contribution of April 24 included extracts 
of letters from the Ukraine, Warsaw, and Dan- 
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zig. Particular attention was given to a presenta- 
tion of the rights that had been demanded by the 
deputies sent to the Polish Sejm [Diet] from 
Polish towns. On May 1, 1790, Jefferson’s con- 
tribution included a dispatch from St. Petersburg 
touching on problems related to Poland that had 
appeared in the Gazette de Leyde on January 5 
of that year. 

However, the relationship between Jefferson 
and Fenno’s journal did not last long. The jour- 
nal quickly became a medium through which the 
commercial and monied interests of the country 
found expression, following lines of thought that 
Jefferson and his supporters vociferously opposed. 
Thus, the last excerpt from the Gazette de Leyde 
to appear in the Gazette of the United States, as 
translated by Jefferson, was on July 28, 1790. 

In 1791 Jefferson turned to Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bache’s General Advertiser as a vehicle for 
publishing selections from the Gazette de Leyde; 
however, since Bache provided his own transla- 
tions, we cannot definitely claim that any of the 
reports on Polish affairs in the General Adver- 
tiser were directly chosen by Jefferson. We cer- 
tainly can assume, though, that he played a 
significant role in making these reports available. 

Later, after some of Bache’s efforts had proved 
to be abortive, Jefferson arranged to have copies 
of the Gazette de Leyde supplied to Philip 
Freneau, editor of the National Gazette, which, 
with the development of American political life, 
had become a major Democratic-Republican or- 
gan. Again we do not know with certainty how 
much of Jefferson’s direct influence is evident, 
but it is tempting to draw some line of continu- 
ity between the news about Poland from the 
Dutch paper and Freneau’s later, vitriolic poem 
“On the Death of Catherine II, Empress of All 
the Russias.” 48 

Jefferson’s views of Poland in 1790 were, how- 
ever, broader than those to be derived from read- 
ing the press alone. On March 9, 1790, the Abbé 


Piattoli, whom Jefferson had met in Paris, wrote 
to him: 


The interest that you take, sir, in Poland and which 
you were so kind as to take in me, encourages me to 
speak to you about our affairs. It should moreover be 
agreeable to you to read that a nation formerly cele- 
brated in history but fallen into decay, is rising to re- 
sume its place among Powers. 

The principles which dominate above all among 


our young people are those of our best philosophers, 
and you will hear with pleasure that the Federalist is 
known and appreciated here by us to such extent that 
use has been made of it in the numerous patriotic 
writings which issue from all our presses.*9 


Piattoli, confidant of the king of Poland, had 
worked secretly with the king in drawing up the 
first draft of the Polish constitution of 1791. With 
his letter of March 9, he sent to Jefferson, pre- 
sumably in accordance with the king’s wishes, a 
preliminary draft of this constitution, 14 months 
before it was officially promulgated. The fact that 
Jefferson was informed of these plans from their 
beginning is certainly a strong indication of his 
continuing interest in Poland’s political situation. 

This information from the abbé harmonized 
with and strengthened the references that the 
American chargé d’affaires in Paris, William 
Short, had made to Polish affairs in his dis- 
patches. Although these dispatches were ad- 
dressed to John Jay, the secretary for foreign af- 
fairs under the expiring Articles of Confedera- 
tion, they were received and read by Jefferson. In 
December 1789 Short refers to the king of Po- 
land’s declaration “fully for a revolution in favor 
of the commons of that country” and to the fact 
that “some of the nobles have caught the en- 
thusiasm prevailing in France and have emanci- 
pated their peasants.” In January Short con- 
cluded that “a revolution cannot be far distant 
which will change the domestic face of Poland.” 
In March he saw Poland as “a country which has 
been for some time accustomed to be plundered 
by its more powerful neighbors,” but which was, 
through recent events, “in a condition to have its 
friendship and alliance at present sollicited by 
them.” In April Short drew from the negotiations 
for a treaty between Prussia and Poland a more 
general lesson as to the “impolicy of a nation’s 
forming it’s foreign connexions by the interven- 
tion of a numerous assembly.” °° 

There is no direct evidence as to Jefferson’s 
immediate reaction to the Polish situation of 
1790-91 and to the announcement on May 3, 
1791, of the new constitution—a system of gov- 
ernment that would combine liberty of the sub- 
ject with a sufficient national unity to allow 
Poland to resist her rapacious neighbors. We 
know that he received a preliminary draft of the 
constitution in 1790 and that his library included 
a copy of the 1791 constitution in a London edi- 





tion of the same year, but we cannot say when 
or under what circumstances he acquired the lat- 
ter.°' We know further that on July 29, 1791, 
when the first reports of the constitution were 
becoming available in America,*? Jefferson wrote 
to the Virginian Littlepage (then a secretary for 
King Stanistaw Augustus). He received a reply 
dated December 25, 1791, which, while largely 
concerned with the overall European situation, 


spoke of having presented Jefferson’s compli- 
ments 


. to your Friends, who most affectionately desire 
theirs in return:—Piattoli is particularly sensible of 
your condescension, and presents his respects to you. 

The King, with whom I read, during our residence 
at his country seat last summer, [a] great part of your 
notes upon Virginia, and to whom I commuricated 


your last letter, desires me to assure you of “his highest 
regard.” * 


And while Jefferson’s direct personal part in 
the workings of the American press of the time, 


Stanislaus II proceeding to church to swear to the 
Constitution of May 3, 1791. From the picture by Jan 
Matejko. LC-USZ62-55864 


after his short-lived cooperation with Fenno, can- 
not be demonstrated, the fact remains that trans- 
lations from the Gazette de Leyde dealing with 
the events in Poland after the adoption of the 
May 3 constitution were made by Philip Freneau, 
who besides being editor of the National Gazette 
was “translator of the French language to the 
Office of the Secretary of State.” One of Fre- 
neau’s excerpts reported that 


. the king made a speech at this session; having 
brought into view the general unanimity of the nation 
in accepting the constitution of the 3d of May, 1791, 
he concluded a very rational and truly poetic speech 
with the following remarkable words: “We have sworn 
to maintain this constitution—we have engaged under 
the most sacred obligations, rather to die than suffer 
the least infringement thereof—and in speaking this, I 
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am convinced I am nothing more than the echo of the 
publick voice.” ™ 

A further indication of the reaction to the 
constitution among Jeffersonian circles, taking 
that term in both a personal and political sense, 
can be seen in Joel Barlow’s poem “The Con- 
spiracy of Kings,” °° which appeared in, among 
other publications, the Columbian Centinel of 
Boston on August 18, 1792: 


In northern climes, where feudal shades of late 
Chill’d every heart and palsied every state, 
Behold, illumin’d by th’ instructive age, 

That great phenomenon, a sceptred sage. 


There Stanislaus unfurls his prudent plan, 

Tears the strong bandage from the eyes of man, 
Points the progressive march, and shapes the way, 
That leads a realm from darkness into day. 


It might be remembered that Barlow, American 
minister to France, died in 1812 in Poland, where 
he had gone in search of Napoleon, and that his 
last poem was the powerful “Advice to a Raven 
in Russia,” one of the most telling expressions in 
English against Bonaparte, calling upon man to: 


Hurl from his blood-built throne this king of woes, 
Dash him to dust, and let the world repose.” 


Until the current edition of Jefferson’s writings 


advances beyond the 19th volume, which in- 
cludes material up to March 31, 1791, we cannot 
give a detailed account of his later views on 
Poland. We can, however, draw inferences from 
the numerous references to Poland in the Ameri- 
can press of the 1790’s and thus assume that 
Jefferson, so careful a reader of the newspapers, 
undoubtedly knew of Polish events. But, these 
were the years when America sought to find her 
way between the Scylla of Britain and the 
Charybdis of revolutionary France, attempting to 
preserve her neutral rights while at the same time 
resolving the internal political struggle between 
the Federalists, often accused of being overly fa- 
vorable to the British, and the Democratic- 
Republicans, who were—so their opponents 
said—infested by the Jacobin plague. The out- 
break of a general European war, the fall of the 
French monarchy, the disturbance of all Amer- 
ica’s external relations, both diplomatic and eco- 
nomic, occupied most of the country’s attention. 
Particularly after his departure from the Depart- 
ment of State on December 3, 1793, Jefferson 
was so caught up in what Dumas Malone has 


fittingly called the “ordeal of liberty,” that we 
can see little reflection of his earlier interest in 
Poland. 

All that we really know is that Jefferson read 
the press assiduously and that the American press 
of the mid-1790’s had copious references to Po- 
land’s struggle for independence and to the final 
quenching of that nation’s light of freedom by 
her neighbors, Russia, Prussia, and Austria.*” 
There is a natural, but perhaps invalid, assump- 
tion that Jefferson read these reports and had 
some feelings of sympathy with all those—Mazzei, 
Piattoli, Littlepage, KoSciuszko, Potocki, Princess 
Lubomirska, Princess Czartoryska—whom he had 
known personally and who had in one manner 
or another conveyed to him information and im- 
pressions about Poland. But given the precise 
state of our current information before the ex- 
haustive edition of Jefferson’s papers has been 
completed, we cannot say confidently that such 
was the case, only that it would be surprising if 
Jefferson had not had some similar sentiments. 

There is a certain lifting of the veil in 1797 
and 1798 when Tadeusz Koéciuszko, after his 
capture on the field of battle and imprisonment 
in one of Catherine II’s dungeons, was freed to 
go to the United States, reportedly after having 
given his word never to return to Europe. At this 
time, Jefferson was Vice President, a Demo- 
cratic-Republican anomaly in John Adams’ very 
Federalist administration. Holding an office that 
Adams himself had when Vice President, called 
one of the most superfluous known to man, Jef- 
ferson could only act as an umpire in a Senate 
filled with men whose principles he deplored and 
who felt strongly antagonistic toward him, and 
seek, insofar as it was possible, to build dikes 
against the prevailing flood of restrictive legisla- 
tion. Koéciuszko arrived in Philadelphia in Au- 
gust 1797. We assume from the attitude of vari- 
ous newspapers that in general he was enthusi- 
astically received in America by both Federalists 
and Democratic-Republicans. Since Jefferson did 
not arrive in Philadelphia to preside over the 


Letter of February 21, 1798, from Thomas Jefferson 
to Gen. Horatio Gates, in which Jefferson states about 
Koéciuszko: “He is as pure a son of liberty as I have ever 
known, and of that liberty which is to go to all, and 
not to the few or rich alone.” From the Jefferson 
Papers in the Manuscript Division. LCMS-27748-76 
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Senate until mid-December 1797, it would ap- 
pear that the two men did not meet until then. 
Some reports seem to show that Jefferson fre- 
quently visited the two shabby rooms in which 
Koéciuszko, the impecunious refugee, was liv- 
ing ** and spent many hours in conversation with 
the man whose principles Jefferson was later 
to term “the purity of his virtue, the benevolence 
of his heart, and his sincere devotion to the cause 
of liberty.” *° 

Whether or not this was the case we cannot 
say. We do know that in May 1798 Kosciuszko, 
traveling under an assumed name and furnished 
with a passport in that name which Jefferson had 
procured for him, left the United States to go 
to France. A number of explanations have been 
advanced for his leaving the country, including 
one to the effect that Koéciuszko left, as did the 
French philosopher Volney, to avoid prosecution 
under the Alien and Sedition Acts. However, 
these acts did not go into effect until two months 
later. Another explanation—that Koéciuszko had 
been given some special mission to act as a go- 
between in oraer to diminish the tension then 
existing between the United States and France— 
may be more likely. Before leaving, Kogciuszko 
made a will in which Jefferson was charged with 
the distribution of his estate, including the vari- 
ous properties or claims to property that 
KoéSciuszko had in America. 

Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz—writer, politician, 
and soldier—was another who kept up Jefferson’s 
links with Poland after he left Paris. Like 
Kosciuszko, Niemcewicz took part in the Polish 
war of 1794, was imprisoned in Russia, and upon 
his release in 1797, visited America, where he 
took up residence. He first met Jefferson in Paris 
in 1787 (introduced by Maria Cosway), and 
renewed the acquaintance in 1797, and occasion- 
ally corresponded with him thereafter. Though 
mainly concerned with personal matters, this 
correspondence touched briefly on Polish affairs. 
Writing on November 30, 1798, Jefferson hoped 
that if war broke out between France and Aus- 
tria, “your country will again rise into the map of 
the earth,” and a letter from Niemcewicz on 
June 16, 1801, informed Jefferson of a lessening 
of political repression in Poland. 

But apa.t from such occasional references, 
there are few comments relating to Polish affairs 
in Jefferson’s writings during the years in which 


Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz. LC-USZ62-44633 


he served as Vice President and President. As a 
leader of the opposition to an almost dictatorial 
Federalism, and later as President of a country 
increasingly caught between the British and the 
French, he was too occupied to give much atten- 
tion to so distant a land; nev rtheless, he must 
have noted the changes in European affairs that 
affected Poland, culminating in 1807 in Napo- 
leon’s creation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw as 
a possibly useful counterweight between Prussia 
and Russia. 

However, Jefferson’s failure to mention Po- 
land—so far as we can tell from the correspond- 
ence available at present—may have had another 
cause. During much of his two terms as President 
he was engaged in efforts to establish relations 
with Russia, speaking in flattering terms of Alex- 
ander I and. in 1808, appointing John Quincy 
Adams as the first American minister to Russia. 
Any open demonstration of interest in Poland 
might have had undesirable effects on this facet 
of American diplomacy. This did not, however, 
put an end to Jefferson’s correspondence with 
Koéciuszko, to whom he wrote a number of times 
during his presidency, but in what seem to be 
careful generalities about world politics.* 





Only after leaving office did Jefferson again 
speak of Poland. In 1810 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Friends of Learning 
in Warsaw, at the suggestion of his Polish friend 
Niemcewicz.* Then on July 25, 1811, writing to 
Col. William Duane, Jefferson said that he 
had “been lately reading Komarzewski’s coup 
d’oeil on the history of Poland. Though without 
any charms of style or composition, it gives a les- 
son which all our countrymen should study; the 
example of a country erased from the map of the 
world by the dissensions of its own citizens.” °° 
This is a reference to Gen. Jan Komarzewski’s 
Coup d’oeil sur la décadence de la Pologne 
(Paris, 1807), which Jefferson perhaps acquired 
in 1809, as there is a reference in September of 
that year to his having been sent a history of 
Poland written by a Polish general. Another work 
on Poland that Jefferson had acquired for his 
library was Claude-Carloman de Rulhiére’s 
Histoire de lanarchie de Pologne, et du dé- 
membrement de cette république (Paris: De- 
senne, 1807).° Rulhiére, a French poet and 
historian, had been secretary to the legation in 
St. Petersburg at the time of Catherine II’s 
coup d’état in 1762 and had become acquainted 
with many Poles during the period of the Con- 
federation of Bar (1768-72). These acquaint- 
ances included the famous Kazimierz Pulaski, 
whom Rulhiére had assisted in obtaining a letter 
of recommendation from Benjamin Franklin to 
George Washington in 1777, when Pulaski was 
forced to flee Poland.®’ Rulhiére had been com- 
missioned by Choiseul in 1768 to write a report 
on Poland for the use of the future King Louis 
XVI. This extensive report was published post- 
humously under the editorship of P.C.F. Donau 
in Paris in 1807. Jefferson acquired a copy of 
Rulhiére’s Histoire very soon after its publication, 
paying four dollars for binding its four volumes 
in April 1808. Rulhiére’s report covers the history 
of Poland to 1770. It was widely read but had its 
shortcomings, being neither completely factual 
nor balanced. At the time of publication, how- 
ever, it was regarded by Polish historians and 
other scholars as the best work on Poland to that 
time; Jefferson himself seems to have shared this 
high opinion of the history, for he included it in 
his list of recommended reading.** 

On January 11, 1816, after Napoleon’s defeat 
and exile and after the framework of the Metter- 
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nichian “restoration” began to be clear, Jefferson 
again spoke of Poland. Writing to his longstand- 
ing friend, associate, and sometime opponent 
John Adams, he said, “A wound indeed was in- 
flicted on this character of honor in the eight- 
eenth century by the partition of Poland,” and 
he wondered whether this might not be the start 
of an era in which the nations would descend 
deeper and deeper into crimes, with a consequent 
loss of life and freedom for many.*® In April 1816 
Jefferson received the last letter from Koéciuszko, 
who told of his disappointment in the Emperor 
Alexander I of Russia, who had “promised me: 
a constitutional, liberal, and independent govern- 
ment, and the enfranchisement of our unhappy 
peasants, and even the making of them owners 
of the lands they possess. . . . But that’s gone up 
in smoke. I’m now in the town of Soleure in 
Switzerland, watching the Allied Powers breaking 
promises elsewhere and doing injustices to other 
smaller states and even to their own people, like 
wolves with lambs.” *° 

By 1818 when KoéSciuszko had died and Jeffer- 
son was faced with the problems of settling the 
former’s American estate, age and the difficul- 
ties of travel and communication made it impos- 
sible for the ex-President to act in the matter, 
which was therefore relinquished to other hands. 
This did not mean, however, that Jefferson had 
forgotten Koéciuszko or Poland, for on August 
13, 1821, upon receiving an invitation from the 
Senate and government of the Free City of Kra- 
ké6w—the only fragment of Poland to have an 
independent existence as a state—to help collect 
funds for a statute in KoSciuszko’s memory, he 
wrote to President Monroe, urging him, “not- 
withstanding, therefore, the burdens of business 
which your office imposes on you,” to act in the 
matter.”* 

In the present state of our resources, pending 
completion of the full edition of Jefferson’s writ- 
ings, these are the last direct words we have from 
him about Poland. Surely more details will be 
available in the future, but there is already enough 
evidence to show that throughout his active life 
Jefferson had a continuing interest in Poland, a 
series of substantial contacts with Poles or with 
those who knew the country, and had paid suffi- 
cient attention to the area to include a number 
of works about it in his library. The opinions of 
soldiers and politicians from this eastern Euro- 
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pean country interacted with those of the scholar 
and diplomat from Albemarle County, Va. We 
cannot overstate the case and claim these influ- 
ences were Cecisive, but we can be sure they ex- 
isted. Poland, in her effort to avoid dissolution at 
the hands of her aggressive neighbors, drew some 
inspiration from the American point of view that 
Jefferson embodied, while in America the Polish 
example served to remind the founders of the new 
nation of the dangers of a failure of national 
unity. Surely there is some thread of continuity 
between Jefferson’s sorrow at Poland’s fall and 


Woodrow Wilson’s statement in his Fourteen 
Points in favor of her revival over a century later. 
It was in the Jeffersonian era that the American 
attitude supporting the right of the Poles to an 
untrammeled national existence was first shaped, 
and that attitude has marked America’s foreign 
outlook ever since. 


* * * * * * * * 


I would like to express my appreciation to my 
friends and colleagues who assisted me with this 
project. JwWH 
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Three 


Italian 
Drawings 


CARL Sn 


by Edgar Breitenbach 


Three Italian drawings of the mid-18th cen- 
tury that have been in the Library for a long 
time have somehow never received the attention 
they deserve. All three are very large, one being 
a kind of poster, and the other two being archi- 
tectural drawings.? 

The poster is a pen-and-wash drawing meas- 
uring 76 by 52.1 cm. It is, strictly speaking, a 
poster within a poster, the inner one being a 
broadsheet surrounded by a rococo frame con- 
sisting of figurative scenes, rocaille, entwined 
trees and plants, and at the top, three coats of 
arms. The inner poster is rendered in trompe 


loeil fashion, pretending to be a printed broad- 
sheet, curled at the corners with dragonflies 
flitting across it. 

Although it lacks a signature, there are certain 
clues as to the type of artist likely to have made 
this drawing. The figurative elements of the 
framework reveal a man of quite modest achieve- 
ment. He is much better equipped to render 
plants, rocaille ornaments, and above all, letter- 
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ing. At the end of the inscription underneath the 
frame of the outer poster one sees the hand of a 
man holding a pen. The motif of a writing hand 
at the end of a text was occasionally used by 
writing masters.? One may thus assume that the 
creator of this drawing was a writing master by 
profession and, like many of his colleagues, a 
schoolmaster as well. No doubt he was active in 
Modena, since the subject matter of his design 
is closely tied to this city.* 

The inner poster, the “printed” broadsheet, 
lists the towns and hamlets which compose the 
district of Modena. As the inscription in the lower 
margin explains, they were all under the direct 
supervision of the Congregazione d’Annona,* a 
government agency which regulated the produc- 
tion and sale of grain products; hence the al- 
lusions to tilling the land and reaping the harvest, 
and the coat of arms of the Congregazione, dis- 
playing three spikes of wheat. The jurisdiction 
of the agency was limited to the district of 
Modena. 

The communities mentioned in the drawing 
are also listed in a rare and, for its time (1750), 
quite unusual guidebook outlining the new ad- 
ministrative organization of the duchy of Mo- 
dena.*® Following the example of England and 
France, the Stato Estense, as the duchy was 
called, received a modern administrative struc- 
ture during the long reign (1737-80) of Duke 
Francesco III while a similar change occurred 
in Austria. It was a gradual process finally com- 
pleted in 1754, when the duke moved to Milan 
as governor of Austrian Lombardy, whose ruler, 
Archduke Pietro Leopoldo, was a minor. The 
poster reflects a section of this governmental 
reorganization. We can only surmise as to its 
purpose; quite likely, it was made in the 1750's 
to publicize the functions of the Congregazione 
d’Annona. 

The two architectural drawings, measuring 51 
by 75 cm, are the work of Francisco La Vega, 
an architect who played a very important part in 
the rediscovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
From 1764 he worked in Herculaneum under 
the guidance of Roque Joaquin de Alcubierre, a 
Spanish military engineer whose death in 1780 
left La Vega in sole charge of the excavations. 
For the map he drew of Herculaneum, a modern 
archeologist has praised La Vega as the “best of 
the eighteenth-century excavators.” ° 


An anonymous writing master’s poster of Modena 
listing the communities administered by the Modenese 
grain administration, the Congregazione d’Annona. 
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Elevation of Francisco La Vega’s projected annex to the 
Spanish Legation in Naples, ca. 1765. LC-USZ62 -51672 
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The two drawings concern a theater and a ball- 
room which were to be built as an extension to 
the residence of the Spanish minister to Naples, 
Don Alphonso Clemente de Arostegui, by order 
of the king of Spain. One of the drawings shows 
the ground plan and exterior view, and the other, 
longitudinal and transversal cuts of the interior 
walls. The extension was to be built on a quite 
unusual site; on the roofs of a row of two-story 
buildings, which contained shops at ground level 
and living quarters or storage rooms on the up- 
per floor.’ Since these shops did not have suffi- 
cient depth to accommodate a baliroom and thea- 


ter over them, the planned extension had to be 
made wider, forming a colonnade over the front 
of the shops. This new facade had to harmonize 
with the adjacent palace of the Spanish minister. 
The moldings around the windows were made to 
resemble those of the older building, and the 
spandrils of the arches were decorated with the 
royal insignia, the Bourbon lily, and the tower 
of Castile. Needless to say, the building material 
used for this project was wood, made to look like 
stone through the ingenuity of the stucco artisans. 
Thus, in its temporary character it is related to 
festival architecture, together with triumphal 














Transversal cut of the projected annex. LC-USZ62-51671 














arches and modern fairground buildings. 

The second sheet, showing the interior walls 
and ceiling decorations as well as the stage, is 
exquisitely drawn, with numerous minute de- 
tails. Like the Modena drawing, it too pays trib- 
ute to the trompe l’oeil fashion of the time by 
suggesting paper crumpled at the edges. The 
system of decoration is remarkable in showing 
an overwhelming influence of the recently dis- 
covered wall paintings in Herculaneum. Instead 
of rococo ornamental exuberance, one notices 
here the restraint of incipient classicism. There 
is a rhythm of windows and delicately decorated 


wall sections, with mirrors to which candlesticks 
are attached. The middle of the center section is 
marked by a niche containing a statue, evidently 
one excavated in Herculaneum. For a con- 
temporary visitor, expecting a vast, illusionistic 
painting on the ceiling, as he would see in other 
places, whether castle or church, this ceiling, 
subdivided as it is into small compartments, each 
with its own decorative theme, must have come 
as a surprise. This system, too, is derived from 
the excavations, as are the many small, figurative 
scenes. The only allusion to contemporary power 
is found in the center section, where one notices 
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heraldic emblems—the bars of Aragon and the 
pomegranate of Granada—and the insignia of 
the great knightly orders. 

La Vega further subdivided the vast sweep otf 
space into three sections. On leaving the min- 
ister’s residence, one entered a room whose ceil- 
ing suggests the roof of a tent, with floral or- 
naments and a few classical scenes. Between this 
room and the larger center section was a gallery 
for the musicians. Both of these sections served 
as a ballroom. At the far end was the stage with 
its machinery, and behind this, an exit passage 
leading to a stairway permitting descent toward 
the city. 

The occasion for which this unusual building 
was created was the wedding in May 1768 of a 
boy of 17, Ferdinand IV, king of the Two Sici- 
lies (that is, Naples and Sicily), and his 15-year- 
old bride, Maria Carolina of Austria. Ferdinand 
was the son of Charles III, king of Spain, who as 
a young man had wrested the Sicilian kingdom 
from the Austrians, and thus in 1734 became the 
first Bourbon king to rule over the Two Sicilies. 
He was considered a good ruler and there was 
much regret when in 1759, after the death of his 
older brother, King Ferdinand VI of Spain, he 
was called to Spain to succeed the latter and left 
his young son, the future Ferdinand IV, in Na- 
ples under a regency. 

Charles took a keen interest in the excavation 
of Herculaneum from its inception in 1738, and 
it was he who in 1755 created the Accademia 
Ercolanese, of which La Vega became a mem- 
ber.* The king also paid for an expensive publi- 
cation to describe and illustrate his collection 
of artifacts, thereby spreading knowledge of the 
excavated objects over the rest of Europe.® One 
should keep these facts in mind, as it is quite 
possible that the unusual decoration of the ball- 
room actually reflected the king’s taste. The 
choice of an architect who played a leading role 
in the excavations seems to support this assump- 
tion. 

Ferdinand’s young bride, Maria Carolina, was 
not the king’s first choice. He had been betrothed 
to her older sister, Maria Josepha, who died 
suddenly of smallpox on October 15, 1767, the 
eve of the day she was due to depart for Naples. 
This fact is important for the dating of La Vega’s 
drawings. All preparations were completed by 
May 1767; consequently the two sketches must 


have been made at some time after the formal 
betrothal in 1764, probably in 1765. Even the 
serenata to be performed on the stage of the ball- 
room, I Giudizio d’ Apollo, must have been com- 
pleted at that time. It consisted of two parts, ap- 
parently corresponding to the two stage settings 
drawn by La Vega: the first represents a stately, 
vaulted hall, flankea by rows of garlanded 
columns, the second, an idyllic seashore, reminis- 
cent of the Bay of Naples.*° 

The arrangements for sending Maria Carolina 
as a substitute for her sister were made as 
speedily as circumstances would permit. In an 
age when monarchs held absolute power, the 
lot of princesses and, to a lesser extent, of princes, 
was not altogether to be envied. Since alliances 
between nations were based on family relation- 
ships, princesses frequently were pawns in the 
game of power politics. The marriage of Maria 
Carolina and that of her sister had both been 
arranged by Charles III of Spain and the prin- 
cesses’ mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, arch- 
duchess of Austria and queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, who was anxious to regain a political 
foothold in Naples through this marriage. The 
young princess accepted the arrangement with- 
out demur, but we know from her own letters 
and those of her brother, Leopold, who accom- 
panied her to Naples and who later became em- 
peror, that she left Austria with a heavy heart. 
We know, too, that she nearly had a nervous 
breakdown when her German entourage had to 
leave her at the Neapolitan border where she 
met her unprepossessing husband, whose uncouth 
manners shocked her.*? The wedding celebration 
in Naples went on for a whole month. For the 
nobility it was a succession of banquets, balls, 
theatrical performances, and outings; for the 
common people it was a long-remembered folk 
festival with two Cockaigne towers offering free 
food and wine.*? 

Maria Theresa had, upon her daughter’s de- 
parture, given her a long treatise on how the 
young queen should behave in order to succeed 
in her new country. It is a moving document, 
inspired by wisdom and common sense. Two of 
her precepts were: never interfere in government 
affairs, and never choose a favorite. Nevertheless, 
since the king was a weak playboy who had little 
interest in ruling the country, the queen took the 
reins into her own hands, soon choosing a favor- 





ite, Sir John Acton, to be prime minister. Acton, 
a British officer, steered the country on an anti- 
French course. Naples was briefly occupied by 
French forces in 1799 and by Napoleon’s armies 
in 1805. The royal couple twice fled to Sicily. 
Maria Carolina died in 1814 in Hetzendorf, 
Austria, where she had lived in exile. Her 
husband returned to Naples after Napoleon’s 
downfall in 1815. His remaining 10 years were 
a reign of ruthless tyranny. 

We have as yet no documentary evidence that 
La Vega’s building was executed as planned. 
Such evidence may well be contained in Neapol- 
itan or Spanish archives, in reports of foreign 
diplomats attending the wedding, or amorig the 
correspondence of the queen, who, like her 
mother, was an untiring letter writer. 

Although the main facts of his career have now 
been uncovered, Francisco La Vega remains a 
somewhat shadowy figure. Being primarily an 

architect engaged in underground excavations (it 
is interesting to note that the contemporary 
buildings of Herculaneum were left standing 
above the excavations), he is not listed in any 
contemporary artists’ encyclopedias. As a Span- 
iard, he is not included in the biographical dic- 
tionaries of prominent Neapolitans. Most likely 
born in the 1730's, he may have developed his 
considerable skill as a designer at Portici, among 
the artists and scholars brought together by the 
King to describe, restore, and reproduce his 
amazing collection. His mentors may have been 
Luigi Vanvitelli and Camillo Paderni, both of 
whom were architects and designers. After com- 
pletion of the work on the reproductions for the 
king’s catalog, La Vega seems to have been em- 
ployed as an excavating architect. The only early 
encyclopedia to mention him is Pietro Zani’s 
Enciclopedia Metodica Critico-Ragionata delle 
Belle Arti.* There he is listed as Francesco de 
Vega, Spanish painter, active between 1736 and 
1760; in the column under “merito” he gets the 
top epithet “bravissimo.” 


NOTES 


* The Modena drawing was presented to the Library 
in 1915 by Mrs. Ridgely Hunt. There is no record of 
how the two architectural drawings were acquired. I 
suspect that they were transferrea to the Library after 
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1945 with Nazi material which contains a number of 
pictures on the subject of theater architecture. 

* Swiss Folk Art (Washington: Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1968), exhibition catalog, no. 215. This draw- 
ing, dating from about 1800, was made by a retired 
school teacher and writing master. In both instances 
the lettering is good but the figures are weak. 

*I want to express my indebtedness to Angelo Spag- 
gioli of the Archivio di Stato in Modena for answering 
many questions, and to Michael A. Abelson, Nyack, 
N.Y., for lending me a copy of his very informative 
essay, “Le strutture amministrative nel ducato di 
Modena e l’ideale del buon governo (1737—1755),” 
Rivista Storica Italiana 81 (1969): 501-26. 

“Annona is a Roman goddess of agriculture. The 
agency’s earlier name was “Congregazione dell’Abbon- 
danza.” 

* Catalogo delle citta e luoghi principali dello stato 
di Modena diviso in tre partimenti secondo uso della 
ducale cancelleria con una breve notizia de’ tribunali 
é magistrati residenti nella citta capitale, Modena, 
1750. The publication is described by Luigi Amorth in 
Modena Capitale (Milan: Aldo Martello editore, 
1967), p. 195. 

*Sir Charles Waldstein (Walston) and Leonard 
Shoobridge, Herculaneum, Past, Present, and Future 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1908), pp. 61, 80, 128-29. 

*The minister’s residence and the adjacent shops 
were located in back of a long row of Naples granaries. 
A city map of 1775 shows these granaries at the Piazza 
della Conservazione de’ Grani Pubblici, now called 
Piazza Dante. See Cesare De Seta, Cartografia della 
Citta di Napoli (Naples, 1969), v. 3. 

* Michelangelo Schipa, Nel Regno di Ferdinando IV 
Borbone (Florence: Vallecchi editore, 1938), pp. 132- 
33. 

* This monumental publication started in 1755 with 
an unillustrated catalog by Ottavio Antonio Bayardi, 
Catalogo degli Antichi Monumenti . . . di Ercolano 
(Naples, 1755), followed by two volumes illustrating 
the paintings (Le Pitture Antiche d’Ercolano e Con- 
torni Incise con Qualche Spiegazione (Naples, vol. 1, 
1757; vol. 2, 1760), and later, seven more, which do 
not concern us here. The vast numbers of plates in- 
cluded in these volumes were designed and engraved 
by a group of artists working in the king’s palace at 
Portici. La Vega designed more than 30 plates, almost 
all of which are in volume one. He proudly signs him- 
self as a Spaniard and Royal Designer in Portici. If 
he were young at that time, as I assume, he must have 
learned a great deal from his older colleagues who like- 
wise contributed to the king’s publication. Among them 
was Luigi Vanvitelli (1700-1773), the architect of the 
splendid royal castle in Caserta which included a 
theater, and the father of Carlo Vanvitelli (1739- 
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1821), who in 1767 or 1768 built the pavilion at the 
Neapolitan border town of Portella for the reception 
of the young queen, another instance of a temporary 
building connected with the wedding. 

 Schipa, op. cit., pp. 27-28. The title reads: JI 
giudizio d’Apollo Serenata—In occasione di festeggiarsi 
le augustissime nozze di Ferdinando IV di Borbone— 
e—Maria Giuseppa d’Austria—Re e Regina delle Due 
Sicilie etc. etc—Per ordine di S.M.C. Carlo III— 
Re delle Spagne e dell’India—Solennizzata da S.E.— 
D. Alfonso Clemente de Arostegui—Ministro Pleni- 
potenziario e Consigliere di Stato della prefata Maesta 
divisa in due Parti con interlocutori Giunone, Pallade 
Venere, Apollo e coro di Muse. It is followed by a page 
of handwritten notes. 

* Rules of protocol demanded that Maria Carolina 
travel to her new country as queen. Thus the wedding 
ceremony was performed in Vienna with her brother 
taking the place of the absent groom. As an example 


of Ferdinand’s oafish manners it may be mentioned 
that on his wedding night he rose at daybreak to go 
hunting. 

*V. Florio, “Memorie Storiche Ossiano Annali 
Napolitani dal 1759 In Avanti,” Archivio Storico per 
le Province Napoletane 30 (1905): 532. The erection 
of Cockaigne towers on special occasions was an old 
Neapolitan custom. In appearance, they suggested a 
fortress covered with food. When the king gave the 
signal, the people were asked to take the “fortress” 
by storm and help themselves to whatever food and 
drink they could get. There were similar ‘“cuccagnas” 
at the celebration of the wedding of King Charles to 
Maria Amalia of Saxony (see Harold Acton, The 
Bourbons of Naples, 1734-1825 (London: Methuen & 
Co., 1956), pp. 42-45. 

* Pietro Zani, Enciclopedia Metodica Critico- 
Ragionata delle Belle Arti (Parma: Dalla Tipografia 
Ducale, 1817-24), 19:87. 





Ses agers for an investiga- 
* tion of the Library of Con- 
- gress’ earliest holdings has 
‘come from Margaret Bing- 
ham Stillwell’s recent work 
ae ~. The Beginning of the World 
“of Books, 1450-1470; a 
Chronological Survey of the Texts Chosen for 
Printing During the First Twenty Years of the 
Printing Art (New York: Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, 1972). The main part of Miss 
Stillwell’s publication is a bibliographical check- 
list of every extant book or broadside, from the 
invention of printing through the year 1469. By 
including references to Frederick R. Goff’s In- 
cunabula in American Libraries; a Third Census 
of Fifteenth-Century Books Recorded in North 
American Collections (New York: Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, 1964), she has made it 
quite easy to identify those titles in American 
ownership and then to check the registration of 
copies under each Goff entry to see just what the 
Library of Congress possesses. On the basis of 
this tally and some further searching, it is possi- 
ble to state that the Library has 47 titles, or 
approximately a quarter of those known to exist. 
Six of the titles are represented only by frag- 
ments or single leaves; on the other hand there 
are 10 duplicate copies and 19 additional dupli- 
cate leaves to report. 

Before presenting these holdings in a formal 
list, it may be helpful to survey the introduction 
of printing at each place known to have had a 
press by 1469 in order to set the individual titles 
in historical perspective. Miss Stillwell ends her 
checklist with 1469 rather than 1470 because 
she regards the latter year as the beginning of a 
new period characterized by a more rapid spread 
of printing across Europe. There are only 10 
towns where printing certainly occurred in the 
earlier period, and for almost a decade it seems 
to have been performed exclusively at Mainz. 

Most scholars now agree that Johann Guten- 
berg invented the art of printing with movable 
type and that he was operating a press at Mainz 
by about 1450. He was engaged in experimental 
activity of some sort during his residence at 
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PRECEDING PAGE: Illuminated initial on leaf [183] in 
the edition of Livy’s Ab urbe condita printed at Rome 
by Ulrich Han, probably in 1469. 


PRECEDING PAGE: The last page of Job in the Library’s 
copy of Eggestein’s German Bible includes a repre- 
sentation of King Solomon on his throne. It is modeled 
on a 15th-century engraving of the Judgment of Solo- 
mon by the Master E.S. The stance of the attending 
figure reveals the influence of an engraving adapted 
from that of Master E. S. by the Flemish Master 
F. V. B., who was active between 1480 and 1500." 


Strassburg in the 1430’s and 1440's, but no ex- 
amples of printing from those years have come 
to light. The first great landmark of early print- 
ing is the 42-line Bible, commonly known as the 
Gutenberg Bible, which must have been in course 
of preparation for at least a few years before its 
completion no later than mid-1456. (The copy 
in the Bibliothéque nationale at Paris contains 
inscriptions indicating completion of its rubrica- 
tion and binding in August of that year.) Certain 
fragmentary or short pieces of other printing 
have survived from the early 1450’s, either in the 
same type as the 42-line Bible or in that of the 
later 36-line Bible, and there has been much 
speculation concerning the identity of the un- 
named printer or printers. George D. Painter, 
in his article “Gutenberg and the B36 Group” in 
Essays in Honour of Victor Scholderer (Mainz: 
Pressler, 1970), makes a strong case for attribut- 
ing them all to Gutenber. Since the Library of 
Congress does not own any of these lesser pieces, 
there is no question but that the Library’s earliest 
printing is embodied in its superb copy of the 
42-line Bible printed on vellum. Two of its three 
volumes, by a system of rotation, are on per- 
manent public display. 

Disagreement between Gutenberg and his fi- 
nancial backer Johann Fust led to a court deci- 
sion in November 1455 whereby Gutenberg had 
to pay Fust a considerable sum of money. Their 
partnership was dissolved, and Fust continued 
producing books at the first printing office with 
the assistance of Gutenberg’s former employee 
Peter Schoeffer. The effect of these adverse de- 
velopments on Gutenberg’s career is uncertain. 
A traditional view is that he went bankrupt and 
had to abandon printing; but recent scholarship 
seems to favor the contrary view that with other 


backing he too continued to print. He is conjec- 
turally credited with a large Latin glossary, which 
is available at the Library of Congress, the 
Catholicon by the 13th-century Dominican Gio- 
vanni Balbi. This book is dated 1460— in spite of 
which, Theo Gerardy (see under entry no. 6, 
below) has recently proposed on the basis of 
watermark evidence that it may actually have 
been printed about 1468 and possibly completed 
by Schoeffer after Gutenberg’s death in February 
of that year. A shorter work, likewise credited to 
Gutenberg and also available at the Library of 
Congress, is Matthaeus de Cracovia’s Dialogus 
rationis et conscientiae de frequenti usu Com- 
munionis, printed with the same type and ap- 
parently about the same time as the Catholicon. 

Fust and Schoeffer were responsible for a num- 
ber of imposing books. The beautiful Psalter of 
1457, the first book to specify its date of print- 
ing, and the 12-leaf Canon Missae, to which the 
date 1458 has been assigned, are each repre- 
sented in the Library of Congress by a single leaf 
only. The Library’s earliest complete publication 
of this firm is a 13th-century work on church 
symbolism, Gulielmus Duranti’s Rationale divi- 
norum officiorum, with a colophon dated Octo- 
ber 6, 1459. From the years before 1470 the 
Library owns five additional books and one other 
single-leaf specimen of the Fust and Schoeffer 
output as well as three books produced by 
Schoeffer alone after Fust’s death in 1466. Peter 
Schoeffer continued issuing books at Mainz until 
as late as 1502. 

A variety of evidence indicates that the 36- 
line Bible was printed at Bamberg—perhaps the 
second town to have a printing press—and one of 
the surviving copies bears a rubricator’s date of 
1461. George D. Painter, in the article already 
mentioned, argues that Gutenberg himself 
printed it there in 1458-59. This fine book does 
not appear to have been within the competence 
of Albrecht Pfister, who seems to have acquired 
the Gutenbergian type and printed other works 
at Bamberg (Stillwell identifies 10) between 
about 1460 and about 1463. A single leaf from 
the 36-line Bible is all that the Library of Con- 


Opposite: The Library’s single leaf from the Mainz 
Psalter printed by Fust and Schoeffer in 1457. Two 
separately inked metal blocks, fitted together, produced 
the ornate initial, which is printed in red and blue. 
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Beginning text, with its surrounding commentary, of the 
Constitutiones of Pope Clement V, printed at Mainz 
by Peter Schoeffer in 1467. In the original the incipit 
of the text is printed in red. The initial at the beginning 
of the commentary and the paragraph marks are sup- 
plied by the rubricator in red and blue. 


gress possesses of any of these early Bamberg 
imprints. 

Strassburg, the scene of Gutenberg’s early ex- 
periments, had a printing press possibly as early 
as Bamberg did and certainly not much later. 
There is no question about the identity of Strass- 
burg’s first printer, Johann Mentelin, but scholars 
have failed to discover under what circumstances 
he came to be a printer. His earliest known work 
is a 49-line Latin Bible, a copy of which at 
Freiburg im Breisgau has the rubricator’s date of 
1460 in volume 1 and 1461 in volume 2. Even if 
the rubrication followed quickly upon the print- 
ing, it is more than likely that this Bible was 
begun well before 1460. The Library of Congress 
owns five books printed by Mentelin before 1470, 
all of them religious in content. The earliest of 
these, printed no later than 1466, is St. Augus- 
tine’s De arte praedicandi, which is the fourth 
book of his De doctrina Christiana. The Library 
also has early specimens of the work of Strass- 
burg’s second printer, Heinrich Eggestein, who 
began printing in 1464. They are two recently 
found leaves from Eggestein’s second Latin Bible, 
completed no later than 1468, and the first half 
of his German Bible, completed no later than 
1470. 

Cologne is the next German-speaking town 
known to have obtained the services of a printer. 
He was Ulrich Zell, who learned printing from 
Fust and Schoeffer at Mainz, and whose first 
book appears to have been Cicero’s De officiis, 
printed at Cologne about 1465. The Library of 
Congress has eight religious books printed by him 
before 1470. The earliest is probably the Al- 
phabetum divini amoris, printed about 1466 or 
1467, attributed in the book to Jean Gerson but 
nowadays attributed to the Dominican theolo- 
gian Johann Nider. The only one of these books 
to carry a date is the De vita Christiana of 1467, 
attributed in the book to St. Augustine but 
actually written most probably by the early 
heretical author Pelagius. 
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Two German clerics, Konrad Sweynheym and 
Arnold Pannartz, brought printing to Italy in 
1464 or 1465. Sweynheym came from the diocese 
of Mainz, and he is thought to have worked un- 
der Fust and Schoeffer before the sack of Mainz 
in 1462. Sweynheym and Pannartz printed their 
first four books in the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Scholastica, at Subiaco. The earliest of these, 
Aelius Donatus’ Ars minor, has not survived. The 
next, Cicero’s De oratore, is undated but known 
to have been completed before September 30, 
1465. The Library of Congress does not hold any 
of these Subiaco imprints. 

Sweynheym and Pannartz moved their press 
from Subiaco to Rome in 1467, and they printed 
one book at Rome before the end of that year, 
Cicero’s Epistolae ad familiares. The Library of 
Congress has seven pre-1470 imprints of the first 
Rome press. The earliest three are presumably 
Lactantius’ Opera, Rodrigo Sanchez de Arévalo’s 
Speculum vitae humanae, and St. Augustine’s 
De civitate Dei, all dated 1468. They are given 
here in the same order as in the British Museum’s 
Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth Century, 
Part IV (1916), p. 4-5, where the order is influ- 
enced by a list of the printers’ books in a preface 
to their edition of Nicolaus de Lyra’s Postilla, 
completed in 1472. But this evidence does not 
really enable one to tell which of these three 
titles was printed first. One of them is very proba- 
bly the Library of Congress’ earliest example of 
a book printed in Italy or printed with roman— 
as opposed to gothic or semigothic—type. 


Illuminated initial 
from St. Jerome’s 
Epistolae, printed 
in Rome by Sixtus 
Riessinger not after 
1470. 


Two other German printers set up presses at 
Rome before 1470. Ulrich Han, whose back- 
ground is unknown, dated his first work, Cardi- 
nal Juan de Torquemada’s Meditationes seu 
Contemplationes devotissimae, December 31, 





mine milcce manii deltas «1 implere eos benedidhise, Nam oauli 
mia fpectat ad cossficut cauli feruotia ad manus dnori fucrum 
mifereamini & fubueniaris remedio falutari- 

De coneenione meer milericordiam et veritatems 
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dinina creatura tua,qm milera fata eft-cz milerabit valde, Venit 
tpus milerendi et iam perriit,Econtra vitas,Opoxtet dite impleri 
fermoné qué loautus es,“Torus moniat adam cum oibus qui in eo 
crantsqm preuaricanco pomii guitanit, Digit mileda, Ve gd ergo 
dite me fecifti, Sait ent ipfa veritas gp ego perii fi numg milereris, 
Econrrario vitas, Di pdicdam tua fenerciam puaricacor eualenie- 
periit vitas tuasez non pmanet ineternia, Fuit aiit bec queftio per 
patrem miffa ad filiit, Iipfa aite milcda et veritas cord eo eadem di « 
cebant ez advebat vitas:fatror ~ bono zelo mouet miloia feo non 
feom [cienad quia poapuanicatori oule parce g forcti,Ar mileoa 
tu neut paras e tanta indignacée leuis contra puaricatorem-ut 
imuoluas parit «1 [ororem, Et nichiloi? veritas Foriffume allegabar, 
Domine coera te hec queftio ineorquet et cauendii ne bum patri® 
cuacuetur, Digit pax parcice obis 2 bis iftis-eirrutum non elt 
bondita otencio, Vites controuham magna ez racdes Fortes edifi: 
caces, Non oidebarur qué circa bomiem poffent mifcdia & veritas 
conferuani ,Scripfie aite rex fencencid qua pancis qui gpingui? ci 
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confenferixt ¢y moriat mifedam ofequide,Se> Grunt quoms mors 
poreft fiert bona-cii homnbilis hit ipfo audiru,dponoit rex, ors 


A page from Meditationes vitae Christi, printed at 
Augsburg in 1468. The bearded head may be of a 
later date than the rubricator’s initial. 


1467. That being the last day of the year, his 
work is virtually excluded from competition with 
Sweynheym and Pannartz’ edition of Cicero’s 
Epistolae ad familiares, dated simply 1467, as the 
first book printed at Rome. The Library of Con- 
gress has two early issues from Ulrich Han’s 
press: Justinus’ Historiae Philippicae and Livy’s 
Ab urbe condita, both probably printed about 
1469. Sixtus Riessinger, who had worked under 
Johann Mentelin at Strassburg, printed an edi- 
tion of St. Jerome’s Epistolae at Rome possibly 


as early as 1468. This two-volume work, the only 
issue of Riessinger’s press early enough to be in- 
cluded in Miss Stillwell’s list, is in the Library of 
Congress collections. 

The next identifiable printing town north of 
the Alps is Eltville, residence of the Electors of 
Mainz. The principal activity of a small press 
that the brothers Heinrich and Nicolaus Bech- 
termiintze of Mainz established there was to print 
successive editions of an abridged Latin-German 
dictionary known as Vocabularius Ex quo. Its 
first edition, dated November 4, 1467, was com- 
pleted after Heinrich’s death by Nicolaus Bech- 
termiintze and Wigand Spyess. The second edi- 
tion names Nicolaus only and is dated June 5, 
1469. Both of these pre-1470 editions are printed 
in the Gutenbergian Catholicon type. The Li- 
brary of Congress owns ne‘ther of these but does 
have a copy of the fourth edition of the work, 
printed by Nicolaus in another type in 1476 
though with the misprinted date 1477. 

Giinther Zainer of Reutlingen presumably 
learned the art of printing at Strassburg, where 
he lived before moving to Augsburg about 1467. 
He shortly became Augsburg’s first printer, his 
first book being dated March 12, 1468. This was 
the Meditationes vitae Christi, which he printed 
without attribution of authorship but which later 
went through many editions wrongly attributed 
to St. Bonaventura. The compilation was ac- 
tually written, in Italian, by an unknown Fran- 
ciscan of the early 14th century; and its common 
attribution to St. Bonaventura, who lived in the 
13th century, stems from the inclusion in it of 
his Meditationes de Passione. The Library of 
Congress owns two copies of this first Augsburg 
imprint. 

Berthold Ruppel of Hanau began his printing 
career at Mainz as an employee of Gutenberg. 
His subsequent whereabouts, from the time of 
Fust’s lawsuit against Gutenberg in 1455 until 
his emergence as the first printer at Basel, are 
unknown. Ruppel’s first book—presumably the 


Berthold Ruppel’s Latin Bible printed at Basel about 
1468, its first page decorated with a border containing 
the arms of the Pirckheimer family supported by two 
infant boys. This copy belonged to the German hu- 
manist Wilibald Pirckheimer (1470-1530) who prob- 
ably inherited it already decorated from his father. 
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first book printed in Switzerland—is his 47-line 
Latin Bible, which like so many of these very 
early books lacks imprint data but which current 
scholarship assigns to about 1468. The Library of 
Congress owns an especially interesting copy of 
this Bible. It is one of only four recorded copies 
containing a variant setting of conjugate folios 
1 and 10 earlier than the setting usually found. 
Moreover, the Library’s copy contains, at the 
end of the first of two volumes in which it is 
bound, an additional folio 10 in its later setting. 
These leaves, discussed fully in an article by Dr. 
Goff cited under no. 27, below, are evidence of 
the special care with which the printer must have 
begun his first major work. 

Johannes de Spira (i.e., from Speyer) intro- 
duced printing at Venice, the tenth on Miss Still- 
well’s list of early printing towns, in 1469. It 
appears that he had been a resident of Venice for 
some time, but it is not known how he became a 
printer. On September 18, 1469, he was granted 
an exclusive privilege to print there, by which 
it is known that he had already completed an 
edition of Cicero’s Epistolae ad familiares and 
the editio princeps of Pliny’s Historia naturalis. 
The Library of Congress’ earliest Venetian im- 
print is his second edition of Cicero’s Epistolae ad 
familiares, dated 1469 and according to its colo- 
phon completed in 300 copies in four months’ 
time. The Library also owns a copy of the fourth 
and last book in which Johannes de Spira had a 
part, the edition of St. Augustine’s De civitate 
Dei begun by him and completed upon his death 
by his brother Vindelinus in 1470. The colophon 
of this book indicates that the earlier of the two 
Cicero editions consisted of only 100 copies. 


In the following detailed record of the Li- 
brary’s holdings each title is listed under a Li- 
brary of Congress form of heading, rather than 
under the Stillwell form, so that readers who 


Interlaced border and initial “E” illuminating the 
Opening page of Cicero’s Epistolae ad familiares, the 
second of two editions that Johannes de Spira printed 
at Venice in 1469. The arms encircled by a wreath at 
the bottom of the page may be those of Lilius Aegidius 
Libellius, an Italian humanist of the period. 
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wish to do so may readily turn to the Library’s 
printed cards for more complete catalog descrip- 
tions. To facilitate reference to Miss Stillwell’s 
bibliography her equivalent entry number is 
given with each entry, and there is consequently 
no need to repeat much of her data here. Beyond 
the basic identification of each title, this list re- 
stricts itself for the most part to what directly 
concerns the Library of Congress holdings: the 
number of copies, their location in the Library, 
their provenance, and references to any literature 
written expressly about them. In cases where 
there are minor differences between Library of 
Congress cataloging and Miss Stillwell’s with 
respect to supplied dates, the Library of Con- 
gress date is usually given. Exception is made at 
numbers 14 and 19-22 so as not to disturb her 
year-by-year sequence (but not at numbers 39, 
41, and 45-46, where printing after 1469 is a 
possibility). The present list is arranged strictly 
by Stillwell number, even though her alphabeti- 
cal presentation within each year does not accord 
with Library of Congress headings. 


1. Bible. Latin. ca. 1454-55. Mainz. Gutenberg (42 
lines) 

Biblia Latina. [Mainz, Printer of the 42-line Bible 
(Johann Gutenberg) between 1454 and 1455?, not 
after 1456] f°. Stillwell 1. 


1 copy (vellum) : Incun. 1454.B5. 


Provenance: Benedictine Abbey of St. Blasius in the 
Black Forest—Benedictine Abbey of St. Paul in Carin- 
thia—Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


Single leaves (paper): leaf [20], inserted in copy 1 
of Paul Gottschalk: Die Buchkunst Gutenbergs und 
Schéffers (Berlin, 1918) (Z126.G73) Provenance: Paul 
Gottschalk—Lessing J. Rosenwald; leaf [159], issued 
with copy 1 of A Noble Fragment, Being a Leaf of the 
Gutenberg Bible ... (New York, 1921) (Incun. 
1454.B53) Provenance: Gabriel Wells; leaf [260], in- 
serted in copy 3 of H. L. Johnson: Gutenberg and the 
Book of Books (New York, 1932) (Z241.B58J6) 
Provenance: Gabriel Wells—F. W. Goudy; leaf [396], 
in a folder (Incun. 1454.B52 1.) Part of columns at 
outer margin cut off. Provenance: Otto H. F. Vollbehr; 
leaf [454], in a library binding (Incun. 1454.B52 2.) 
Part of columns at inner margin and first line of each 
column cut off. Source unknown; leaf [461], in a folder 
(Incun. 1454.B52 3.) Part of columns at inner margin 
cut off. Provenance: John Davis Batchelder; leaf [540], 
issued with copy 2 of A Noble Fragment. . . (loc. 
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cit.) Provenance: Gabriel Wells—John Davis Batch- 
elder. 


See Seymour de Ricci: Catalogue raisonné des 
premiéres impressions de Mayence (Mainz, 1911), 
34:31; Paul Schwenke: Die Gutenberg Bibel (In: 
Johannes Gutenbergs zweiundvierzigzeilige Bibel; 
Erginzungsband zur Faksimile-Ausgabe, Leipzig, 
1923) p. 10, no, 12; Herbert Reichner: Die Gutenberg 
Bibel der Sammlung Vollbehr; Schicksale des kost- 
barsten Buches (Vienna, 1927); Edwin Emerson: 
Incunabulum Incunabulorum; the Gutenberg Bible on 
Vellum in the Vollbehr Collection (New York 
[c1928]); Frederick W. Ashley: The Vollbehr 
Incunabula and the Book of Books ({Washington, 
1932]) ; U.S. Library of Congress: The Vollbehr Col- 
lection of Incunabula and the Gutenberg Bible ([Wash- 
ington, 1939]); Frederick R. Goff: A Variant Page 
in the Gutenberg Bible (In: Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 1955, 
p. 43-48); Edward Lazare: The Gutenberg Bible, a 
New Census (In: The AB Bookman’s Yearbook, 1956) 
p. 394, no. 33; Frederick R. Goff: The Binding on the 
42-line Bible in the Library of Congress (In: Guten- 
berg-Jahrbuch 1957, p. 42-45); Don Cleveland Nor- 
man: The 500th Anniversary Pictorial Census of the 
Gutenberg Bible (Chicago, 1961), p. 115-119. 


2. Catholic Church. Liturgy and ritual. Psalter (Mainz 
psalter) 


Psalterium. [Mainz] Johann Fust and Peter Schoef- 
fer, 14 Aug. 1457. f°. Stillwell 18. 


Single leaf (vellum) : leaf [24], inserted in copy 1 of 


Paul Gottschalk: 


Die Buchkunst Gutenbergs und 
Sch6ffers (loc. cit.) 


Provenance: Paul Gottschalk—Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. 


3. Catholic Church. Liturgy and ritual. Eucharistic 
prayer I. 


Canon Missae. [Mainz, Johann Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer, 1458] f°. Stillwell 22. 


Single leaf (vellum): leaf [3], inserted in copy 1 of 
Paul Gottschalk: Die Buchkunst Gutenbergs und 
Schéffers (loc. cit.) A fragment, containing only the 
inner third of type pages. 


Provenance: Paul Gottschalk—Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. 


See Sir Irvine Masson: Canon Missae [1457/8] (In: 
The Library, 5th ser., v. 12, 1957, p. 43-44) This ac- 
count of the Library of Congress fragment supplements 
the author’s The Mainz Psalters and Canon Missae 
1457-1459 (London, 1954) 


4. Bible. Latin. ca. 1458 (36 lines) 
Biblia Latina. [Bamberg? Printer of the 36-line 
Bible, ca. 1458, not after 1461] f°. Stillwell 25. 


Single leaf (vellum): leaf [673], inserted in copy 1 
of Paul Gottschalk: Die Buchkunst Gutenbergs und 
Sch6ffers (loc. cit.) 


Provenance: Paul Gottschalk—Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. 


5. Durantis, Gulielmus, Bp. of Mende, 1237 (ca.)—- 
1296. 

Rationale divinorum officiorum. [Mainz] Johann 
Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 6 Oct. 1459. f°. Stillwell 26. 


2 copies (vellum): Incun. 1459.D8. Copy 2, a made- 
up copy, lacks leaves [119-120] 


Provenance: [copy 1] Prince Galitzin—Lessing J. 
Rosenwald (see further, S. de Ricci: op. cit., 65:29) ; 
{copy 2] Duke of Sussex—John Boyd Thacher (see 
further, ibid., 65:43 and 61; U. S. Library of Congress: 
Catalogue of the John Boyd Thacher Collection of In- 
cunabula (Washington, 1915), 1) 


Single leaf (vellum): leaf [16], inserted in copy 1 
of Paul Gottschalk: Die Buchkunst Gutenbergs und 
Schéffers (loc. cit.) Provenance: Paul Gottschalk— 
Lessing J. Rosenwald. 


See Frederick R. Goff: Two Variant Leaves in the 
Duranti “Rationale” of 1459 (In: Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 
1974, p. 52-56) 


6. Balbi, Giovanni, d. 1298. 
Catholicon. Mainz [Printer of the Catholicon (Jo- 
hann Gutenberg?) ] 1460. f°. Stillwell 30. 


N.B.: For evidence that this edition may actually 
have been printed as late as ca. 1468, see Theo Ge- 
rardy: Wann wurde das Catholicon mit der Schluss- 
Schrift von 1460 (GW 3182) wirklich gedruckt? (In: 
Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 1974, p. 105-125) 


1 copy: Incun. 1460.B3. 


Provenance: Duke of Sussex—Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps—Lessing J. Rosenwald. 


Single leaves: leaf [183], inserted in copy 1 of Paul 
Gottschalk: Die Buchkunst Gutenbergs und Schéffers 
(loc. cit.) Provenance: Paul Gottschalk—Lessing J. 
Rosenwald; leaf [186], in a folder (Incun. 1460.B32) 
Provenance: Otto H. F. Vollbehr; leaf [288], issued 
with Margaret B. Stillwell: Gutenberg and the Catho- 
licon of 1460 (New York, 1936) (Z126.S95) Prov- 
enance: Edward Byrne Hackett. 


7. Catholic Church. Pope, 1305-1314 (Clemens V) 
Constitutiones. [Mainz] Johann Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer, 25 June 1460. f°. Stillwell 32. 
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Large initial “Q” printed in red and black on the first 


page of the Thacher copy of Gulielmus Duranti’s 
Rationale divinorum officiorum (Mainz: Fust and 


Schoeffer, 1459). In the Rosenwald copy the same 
initial is printed in red and blue. 


1 copy (vellum): Incun. 1460.C3. Lacks leaves [49- 
51] 


Provenance: Earl of Sunderland—Sir Thomas 
Brooke—Lessing J. Rosenwald (see further, S. de 
Ricci: op. cit., 66:4) 

See Frederick R. Goff: [forthcoming article in Bei- 


trage zur Inkunabelkunde on early Mainz editions of 
the Constitutiones] 


8. Matthaeus de Cracovia, Cardinal, d. 1410. 


Dialogus rationis et conscientiae de frequenti usu 
Communionis. [Mainz, Printer of the Catholicon (Jo- 
hann Gutenberg?) , 1460?] 4°. Stillwell 35. 


N.B.: Theo Gerardy suggests a later date in his arti- 
cle cited under no. 6, above. 


1 copy: Incun. X.M37. Lacks leaf [10] (supplied in 
facsimile ) 


See Joseph Baer & Co., Frankfurt am Main: Lager- 
katalog 585, Nachtrag 2 (1912), no. 849. Sold to the 
Library of Congress. 


9. Bible. Latin. 1462. Vulgate. 
Biblia. Mainz, Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 
14 Aug. 1462. f°. Stillwell 51. 


1 copy: Incun. 1462.B5. 


Provenance: Bibliotheca FF. Crucigerorum Coloni- 
ensium—Marquess of Lothian—Cortlandt F. Bishop— 
Lessing J. Rosenwald. 


Single leaf: leaf [74] of v. 2, inserted in copy 1 of 
Paul Gottschalk: Die Buchkunst Gutenbergs und 
Schéffers (loc. cit.) Provenance: Paul Gottschalk— 
Lessing J. Rosenwald. 


10. Catholic Church. Pope, 1294-1303 (Bonifacius 
VIII) 

Liber sextus Decretalium. Mainz, Johann Fust and 
Peter Schoeffer, 17 Dec. 1465. f°. Stillwell 71. 


1 copy (vellum): Incun. 1465.C35. 


Provenance: Earl of Sunderland—Brayton Ives— 
Robert Hoe—Lessing J. Rosenwald (see further, S. de 
Ricci: op. cit., 83:23) 
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11. Cicero, Marcus Tullius. 
De officiis. [Mainz] Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 
1465. f°. Stillwell 73. 


1 copy (vellum): Incun. 1465.C5. Headings of 
books 1-3, printed in red in other copies, here supplied 
by hand in gold letters. 


See Essays in Honour of Victor Scholderer (Mainz, 
1970), p. 177. 


Provenance: George Hibbert—A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach—Lessing J. Rosenwald (see further, S. de Ricci: 
op. cit., 84:80) 


12. [Nider, Johannes] d. 1438. 


Alphabetum divini amoris. [Cologne, Ulrich Zell, 
ca. 1466-67] 4°. Stillwell 80. 


1 copy: Incum. X.N63. 


Provenance: Henricus Sutoris (?) Coloniensis— 
Library of the Conventual Franciscans at Cologne— 
Gymnasial-Bibliothek zu Koeln—Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


13. Augustinus, Aurelius, Saint, Bp. of Hippo. 

De arte praedicandi. [Strassburg, Johann Mentelin, 
not after 1466] f°. Stillwell 81. 

1 copy: Incun. X.A925. 


Provenance: Huth Collection—Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. 


14. Augustinus, Aurelius, Saint, Bp. of Hippo. 
De arte praedicandi. [Mainz, Johann Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer, 1466?, before 6 Mar. 1467] f°. Stillwell 82. 
1 copy: Incun. X.A926. 


Provenance: Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


15. Cicero, Marcus Tullius. 
De officiis. [Mainz] Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 
4 Feb. 1466. f°. Stillwell 87. 


2 copies (copy 1 on vellum): Incun. 1466.C5. 


Provenance: [copy 1] Henry Yates Thompson—Otto 
H. F. Vollbehr; [copy 2] Paul Girardot de Préfond— 
Stanesby Alchorne—Michael Wodhull—J. E. Sev- 
erne—John Boyd Thacher (see further, S. de Ricci: 
op. cit., 85:43 and 69; U.S. Library of Congress: 
Catalogue of the John Boyd Thacher Collection of 
Incunabula (loc. cit.), 2) 


16. Chrysostomus, Joannes, Saint, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, d. 407. 

Homiliae super Matthaeum. Latin. [Strassburg, 
Johann Mentelin, not after 1466] f°. Stillwell 92. 


1 copy: Incun. X.C55. 


Provenance: Smithsonian Institution. 


17. [Pelagius] 
De vita Christiana. [Cologne] Ulrich Zell, [14]67. 
4°. Stillwell 102. 


N.B.: Formerly entered by Library of Congress under 
[Fastidius, Bishop in England] 5th cent. On authorship 
see Robert F. Evans: Four Letters of Pelagius (Lon- 
don [1968]), p. 18-20. 


1 copy: Incun. 1467.F36. Lacks leaves [8] and 
[44-45] 


Provenance: Barnheim (Geh. Justizrat, Inster- 
burg )—Berlin Royal Library—John Boyd Thacher. 


18. Catholic Church. Pope, 1305-1314 (Clemens V) 
Constitutiones. Mainz, Peter Schoeffer, 8 Oct. 1467. 
f°. Stillwell 107a. 


1 copy: Incun. 1467.C32. 
Provenance: Georg F. B. Kloss—Peter Force. 


Fragment (vellum) : leaves [44-47], in a case shelved 
beside the paper copy. These conjugate pairs of leaves 
were formerly attached to the covers of the Library of 
Congress copy of Petrus Schenk: Schouwburg van den 
oorlog (Amsterdam, 1706) 


See Frederick R. Goff: [forthcoming article in Bei- 
trage zur Inkunabelkunde on early Mainz editions of 
the Constitutiones] Goff notes variations between the 
Library of Congress’ vellum leaf [47] and the corre- 
sponding leaf, apparently a cancel, in the Library’s 
Paper copy. 


19. Gerson, Joannes, 1363-1429. 

Conclusiones de diversis materiis moralibus, sive De 
regulis mandatorum. [Cologne, Ulrich Zell, ca. 1467] 
4°. Stillwell 108b. 


N.B.: The British Museum’s Short-title Catalogue of 
Books Printed in the German-speaking Countries . . . 
From 1455 to 1600 (London, 1962) dates nos. 19-22 
of the present list “(1468 ?]” 


1 copy: Incun. X.G37. Lacks leaves [17-32] (mis- 
bound in their place are leaves from Stillwell 111; see 
below, no. 21) 


Provenance: Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 





20. Gerson, Joannes, 1363-1429. 

Opusculum ttripartitum. Latin (translated from 
French by the author) [Cologne, Ulrich Zell, ca. 1467] 
4°. Stillwell 110. 


1 copy: Incun. X.G3843. 


Provenance: Gymnasial-Bibliothek zu Koeln—Otto 
H. F. Vollbehr. 


21. Gerson, Joannes, 1363-1429. 
De passionibus animae. [Cologne, Ulrich Zell, ca. 
1467] 4°. Stillwell 111. 


Fragment: leaves [9-24] only. Misbound in copy of 
Stillwell 108b; see above, no. 19. 


N.B.: The Thacher copy registered in Goff’s Third 
Census under G—247 is actually a later edition. Its as- 
signment should be changed to G—248 (ca. 1472) 


22. Gerson, Joannes, 1363-1429. 
De pollutione nocturna. [Cologne, Ulrich Zell, ca. 
1467] 4°. Stillwell 112 (pt. 1) 


1 copy: Incun. X.G3828. Belongs to the second of 
two printings differentiated by Curt F. Bihler in Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, v. 5, 
pt. 3 (1971), p. 237-240. 


Provenance: Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


23. Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
Summa theologica. Part 2, 2d part. Mainz, Peter 
Schoeffer, 6 Mar. 1467. f°. Stillwell 118. 


1 copy (vellum): Incun. 1467.T47. 
Provenance: Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


24. Augustinus, Aurelius, Saint, Bp. of Hippo. 
De civitate Dei. Rome, Konrad Sweynheym and 
Arnold Pannartz, 1468. f°. Stillwell 125. 


2 copies: Incun. 1468.A92. 


Each copy has unidentified arms in a border painted 
on leaf [17*] (copy 1: on a silver shield, two green 
plant-forms in saltire; copy 2: on a red background, a 
white column surmounted by a gold star and flanked 
with laurel) Later provenance: [copy 1] Otto H. F. 


Vollbehr; [copy 2] Purchased from Goodspeed’s Book 
Shop, Boston, in 1901. 


25. Augustinus, Aurelius, Saint, Bp. of Hippo. 
De civitate Dei. [Strassburg, Johann Mentelin, not 
after 1468] f°. Stillwell 126. 
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2 copies: Incun. X.A91. Copy 2 lacks leaves [253- 
336] (commentary and table) 


Provenance: [copy 1] Eichstatt Royal Library; [copy 
2] Jesuit college at Miinster in Westfalen—Georg F. B. 
Kloss—Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


26. Bible. Latin. not after 1468. Vulgate. 
Biblia Latina. [Strassburg, Heinrich Eggestein, not 
after 1468] f°. Stillwell 127. 


Fragment: leaves [346-347] only, used as flyleaves in 
copy 2 of Antoninus, Saint, Abp. of Florence: Chron- 
icon (Nuremberg, 1484) (Incun. 1491.A63) 


Provenance: Charterhouse of Zite (Seitz) in Slo- 
venia. 


27. Bible. Latin. ca. 1468: Vulgate. 
Biblia Latina. [Basel, Berthold Ruppel, ca. 1468] f°. 
Stillwell 128. 


1 copy: Incun. X.B557. 


Provenance: Wilibald Pirckheimer—Duke of Nor- 
folk—Royal Society of London—Otto H. F. Vollbehr 
(see further, Emile Offenbacher: La Bibliothéque de 
Wilibald Pirckheimer (In: La Bibliofilia, v. 40 (1938), 
p. [241]-263?) ) 

Single leaf: leaf [448], issued with Konrad Haebler: 
German Incunabula, 110 Original-Leaves (Munich, 
1927) (Incun. AlH2) Purchased in 1928. 


See Jahrbuch der preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, 
suppl. to v. 45, pt. 1 (1928), p. 22; Frederick R. Goff: 
Variations in Berthold Ruppel’s Bible, the First Book 
Printed in Switzerland (In: Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 
1972, p. 66-78) 


28. [Bonaventura, Saint, Cardinal] 1221-1274. Spuri- 
ous and doubtful works. 

Meditationes vitae Christi. Augsburg, Giinther 
Zainer, 12 Mar. (IV Id. Mar.) [14]68. f°. Stillwell 129. 


2 copies: Incun. 1468.B69. 


Provenance: [copy 1] Peter Force; [copy 2] Otto 
H. F. Vollbehr. 


29. Hieronymus, Saint. 
Epistolae. Rome, Konrad Sweynheym and Arnold 
Pannartz, 13 Dec. 1468. f°. Stillwell 136. 


1 copy: Incun. 1468.H5. 


Namur arms encircled by a cord, with the initials 
G. C., in both volumes. Later provenance: C. Inglis, 
M.D.—William Morris—Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 
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Opening page of St. Jerome’s Epistolac, printed at 
Rome by Sweynheym and Pannartz in 1468. The illu- 
minated initial “P” contains a representation of the 
author accompanied by the lion associated with him 
in legend. The arms of Namur figure in an unidenti- 
fied ownership device at the bottom of the page. 


30. Hieronymus, Saint. 
Epistolae. [Rome, Sixtus Riessinger, 1468?, not after 
1470] f°. Stillwell 137. 


1 copy: Incun. X.H634. 


Provenance: P. de Villeta, of Besancon (purchased 
at Rome, 1471 )—Charterhouse of Champmol, Dijon— 
Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


31. Homilia eis ton Psalmon pentékonta. Latin. 
Sermo super Psalmum L: Miserere mei Deus. [Co- 
logne, Ulrich Zell, ca. 1468] 4°. Stillwell 139b. 


Wrongly attributed to St. Chrysostomus. 
1 copy: Incun. X.H75. 
Provenance: John Boyd Thacher. 


32. Corpus juris civilis. Institutiones. 
Institutiones. Mainz, Peter Schoeffer, 24 May 1468. 
f°. Stillwell 140. 


1 copy (vellum): Incun, 1468.C65. 


Provenance: Bernhard I, Herzog von Saxe-Meinin- 
gen—Lessing J. Rosenwald. 


See Ludwig Grobe: Die Schatze der Herzoglichen 
6ffentlichen Bibliothek zu Meiningen 
[1896]), p. 8-9. 


(Meiningen 


33. Lactantius, Lucius Caecilius Firmianus. 
Opera. Rome, Konrad Sweynheym and Arnold 
Pannartz, 1468. f°. Stillwell 141. 


2 copies: Incun. 1468.L3. In copy 2 the 12-leaf pre- 
liminary gathering is with an extra leaf and conjugate 
stub; this leaf and the inner fold are differently im- 
posed and printed from a different setting of type, the 
order between leaves [1—4] and [9-12] being as follows: 
stub; [5*, 5°]; [5°, 6*, 6°, 7°] (variant setting) ; [8*, 8°); 
(7°, 8") (variant setting) 


Provenance: [copy 1] An unidentified bishop (ar- 
morial stamp on leaf [12*])—Otto H. F. Vollbehr; 
[copy 2] Michael Tomkinson. 
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34. Nider, Johannes, d. 1438. 
De contractibus mercatorum. [Cologne, Ulrich Zell, 
ca. 1468-70] 4°. Stillwell 142b. 


2 copies: Incun. X.N633. Copy 2 lacks leaves [27-30] 
({27-29] supplied in facsimile; [30] is a blank). 


Provenance: [copy 1] Abbey of Liesborn—Georg 
F. B. Kloss—Peter Force; [copy 2] Jesuit college at 
Cologne—Gymnasial-Bibliothek zu Koeln—Otto H. F. 
Vollbehr. 


35. Sdnchez de Arévalo, Rodrigo, Bp., 1404~1470. 
Speculum vitae humanae. Rome, Konrad Sweyn- 
heym and Arnold Pannartz, 1468. 4°. Stillwell 145. 


1 copy (with conjugate leaves [1] and [10] printed 
on vellum): Incun. 1468.825. 


Provenance: An unidentified bishop (member of the 
Este family? Cf. Goff article, including reproduction of 
arms on leaf [1"])—Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


See Frederick R. Goff: The Earliest Instance of 
Printing on Vellum in an Italian Book (In: Gutenberg- 
Jahrbuch 1966, p. 80-85) 


36. Apuleius Madaurensis. 

Opera. Rome, In domo Petri de Maximo [Konrad 
Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz] 28 Feb. 1469. f°. 
Stillwell 150. 


1 copy: Incun. 1469.A65. 


Maffei arms (azure, demi-stag argent) in border 
painted on leaf [7*] Later provenance: Unidentified 
ecclesiastical library (armorial stamp on leaf [1*]; the 
same stamp occurs more distinctly in the Library’s Voll- 


behr copy of Hain 2049)—Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


37. Auerbach, Johannes, 15th cent., theologian. 
Summa de sacramentis. Augsburg, Giinther Zainer, 
1469. f°. Stillwell 156. 


3 copies: Incun. 1469.A8 (copies 1-2); copy 3 
bound with copy 3 of Incun. 1474.T45. 


Provenance: [copy 1] Duke of Sussex—John Boyd 
Thacher; [copy 2] Abbey of Sankt Emmeram, Regens- 
burg—Otto H. F. Vollbehr; [copy 3] Jodocus Bract- 
schedl, plebanus in Ergolding (d. 1495)—Earl of 
Crawford—Lord Amherst—W. J. Leighton—Charles 
W. Clarke—Lessing J. Rosenwald. 


38. Béssarion, Cardinal, 1403-1472. 

Adversus calumniatorem Platonis. Latin. Rome, 
Konrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz [before 
13 Sept. 1469] f°. Stillwell 160. 
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Between text columns of a page of Leviticus, the illu- 
minator of Eggestein’s German Bible has painted this 
droll figure of a red-suited man standing or jumping 
above a gold disk from which flames shoot up. From 
another gold disk a dog sits observing. 


1 copy: Incun. X.B54516. 
Provenance: Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


39. Bible. German. not after 1470. 
Biblia. [Strassburg, Heinrich Eggestein, not after 
1470] f°. Stillwell 162. 


Fragment (leaves [1-195]): Incun. X.B552. Bound 
with second part of the German Bible from the edition 
printed at Nuremberg by Anton Koberger in 1483. 


Provenance: Ernst, Herzog von Sachsen? (marginal 
decoration of ca. 1495 includes on leaf [1*] Bavarian 
and Saxon arms in conjunction with the figure of 
Maurice, patron saint of Magdeburg Cathedral )— 
Freiherr von Trautson—Esterhazy Castle Library— 
Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


See Ludwig Rosenthal, firm: Catalogue 130 (Dec. 
1909), no. 14 with plate at end. 


40. Cicero, Marcus Tullius. 
Epistolac ad familiares. Venice, Johannes de Spira, 
1469. f°. Stillwell 171. 


1 copy: Incun. 1469.C5. 


Provenance: Lilius Aegidius Libellius? (arms in 
border painted on leaf [1*] are identical with the 
Libelli arms illustrated in V. Spreti: Enciclopedia 
storico-nobiliare italiana, v. 4, p. 415, except that the 
colors are reversed)—-A. Comolli—Brayton Ives— 
John Boyd Thacher. 


41. Gregorius I, the Great, Saint, Pope, 540 (ca.)—604. 
Moralia, sive Expositio in Job. [Basel, Berthold Rup- 
pel, ca. 1470] f°. Stillwell 195. 


1 copy: Incun. X.G76. 


Unidentified mark with the initials cd painted on 
leaf [7*]. Later provenance: Carmelites at Frankfurt— 
Hans Fischer. 


See Otto Harrassowitz, firm: Biicher-Katalog 392 
(1922), no. 451. Sold to the Library of Congress. 


42. Hieronymus, Saint. 
Epistolae. [Strassburg, Johann Mentelin, not after 
1469] f°. Stillwell 197. 


2 copies: Incun. X.H633. 


Provenance: [copy 1] Otto H. F. Vollbehr; [copy 2] 
Peter Force. 





43. Justinus, Marcus Junianus. 
Historiae Philippicae. [Rome] Ulrich Han (Udalricus 
Gallus) [ca. 1469] 4°. Stillwell 201. 


1 copy: Incun, X.J98. 


Provenance: Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


44. Livius, Titus. 
Ab urbe condita. Rome, Konrad Sweynheym and 
Arnold Pannartz [1469] f°. Stillwell 202. 


1 copy of part 1 only: Incun. 1469.L58. 


Provenance: An unidentified bishop (arms like those 
described in Rietstap’s Armorial général under Scolari 
of Modena and under Zaramellini, painted on leaf (24*] 
with a miter as crest)—Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


Single leaves (from part 1): leaf [7], issued with 
Konrad Haebler: Italian Incunabula, 110 Original- 
Leaves (Munich, 1927) (Incun. AlH25) Purchased in 
1931; [leaf 128], issued with Konrad Haebler: Der 
italienische Wiegendruck in Original-Typenbeispielen, 
120 Inkunabelproben (Munich, 1927) (Incun. AlH27) 
Provenance: F. W. Goudy. 


45. Livius, Titus. 
Ab urbe condita. [Rome] Ulrich Han (Udalricus Gal- 
lus) [before 3 Aug. 1470] f°. Stillwell 203. 


1 copy: Incun. X.L74. Lacks leaves [35-62] Probably 
a made-up copy. 


Provenance: Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


46. Pablo de Santa Maria, Bp., d. 1435. 
Scrutinium scripturarum. [Strassburg, Johann Men- 
telin, not after 1470] f°. Stillwell 205. 


1 copy: Incun. X.P17. 


An inscription with date 1481 records the donation 
of this copy to a church of St. Martin of Tours. Later 
provenance: Paul Schmidt—Otto H. F. Vollbehr. 


47. Plinius Secundus, C. 
Historia naturalis. Venice, Johannes de Spira [before 
18 Sept.] 1469. f°. Stillwell 208. 


1 copy: Incun. 1469.P55. 


Provenance: Lessing J. Rosenwald. 


Detail from the illuminated first 
page of the German Bible 
printed at Strassburg by Hein- 
rich Eggestein in 1469 or 1470. 
The soldier in armor, his shield 
and banner charged with the 
stripes and crancelin of Saxony, 
is Maurice, patron saint of 
Magdeburg Cathedral. The 
Bible may have belonged to 
Ernst, Herzog von Sachsen, who 
as Archbishop of Magdeburg 
ordered to be built for himself, 
about 1495, an imposing tomb 
on which the sculptor Peter 
Vischer placed a figure of the 
saint in the same posture. 





Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress’ 


After 100 [!] Years: The Editorial Side of Sonneck. 
In memoriam Oscar George Theodore Sonneck, 1873- 
1928. 1975. 39 p. Free from the Music Division, Library 
of Congress. A Louis Charles Elson memorial lecture 
by H. Wiley Hitchcock, director, Institute for Studies 
in American Music, Brooklyn College. Bibliography by 
Irving Lowens, music critic, Washington Star-News. 


American Printmaking Before 1876: Fact, Fiction, 
and Fantasy. 1975. 79 p. $2.15. Papers presented at a 
symposium held at the Library of Congress, June 12 
and 13, 1972, by Edgar Breitenbach, Josephine Cobb, 
Nancy R. Davison, Frederick §. Hicks, Elizabeth Gil- 


*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
unless otherwise noted. All orders must be prepaid. 
Checks for items ordered from the LC Information 
Office should be made payable to the Library of Con- 
gress. Remittance to the Superintendent of Documents 
may be made by coupon, money order, express order, 
check, or charge against a deposit account. 


more Holt, Peter C. Marzio, Frank H. Sommer III, 
David Tatham, and Ronnie C. Tyler. Liberally illus- 
trated. 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1974. 1975. 181 p. $6.40. 
Free to libraries upon request to the Library of Con- 
gress, Central Services Division, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 


Annual Report of the Register of Copyrights for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1974. 1975. 24 p. Free 
from the Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20559. 


Antarctic Bibliography, volume 7. 1975. 456 p. $9.15. 
The latest in a continuing series of compilations pre- 
senting abstracts and indexes of Antarctic literature 
published since 1962. Arranged in sections representing 
13 subject categories, this volume contains 2,203 ab- 
stracts and four indexes. 





Publications for the Bicentennial of the 


American Revolution’ 


I'he American Revolution: A Selected Reading List. 
1968. 38 p. 80 cents. Presents numerous approaches 
to the Revolution, ranging from eyewitness accounts 
by the men and women involved in the struggle for 
independence to recent scholarly evaluations. 


The Boston Massacre, 1770, engraved by Paul 
Revere. Library of Congress Facsimile No. 4. $2. A 
full-color facsimile of the famous engraving is pre- 
sented in a red folder which forms a mat for the print. 
A description of the events leading to the massacre and 
to the production of the engraving appears on the 
folder. Produced through the Verner W. Clapp Pub- 
lication Fund. For sale by the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Creating Independence, 1763-1789; Background 
Reading for Young People. 1972. 62 p. $1.15: An 
annotated list of books on the Revolution, ‘including 
general histories, biographies, and novels. Introduction 


by Richard B. Morris. Illustrations from contemporary 
sources. 


English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774— 
1778. 1972. 231 p. $4.75. Six pamphlets attacking 
British policy after the North Ministry turned to coer- 
cion, written by Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph; 
John Cartwright; Matthew Robinson-Morris, Baron 
Rokeby; Catherine Macaulay; and Willoughby Bertie, 
Earl of Abingdon. 


Manuscript Sources in the Library of Congress for 
Research on the American Revolution. 1975. 371 p. 
$8.70. A guide to documents, including reproductions, 
in the Library pertaining to the period between 1763 
and 1789. It is divided into domestic collections and 
foreign reproductions. For each collection a description 
of the materials and information about the principal 
figures are given. 


Periodical Literature on the American Revolution: 
Historical Research and Changing Interpretations, 
1895-1970. 1971. 93 p. $1.30. A guide to essays and 
periodical literature on the Revolutionary era, listing 
more than 1,100 studies that have appeared in the 
last 75 years; includes subject and author indexes. 


To Set a Country Free. 1975. 75 p. $4.50. An ac- 
count derived from an exhibition in the Library of 
Congress, commemorating the 200th anniversary of 
American independence and the 175th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Library. The essay on the 
events preceding and during the Revolution is richly 
illustrated with more than 100 reproductions, eight 
in full color, of manuscripts, maps, prints, and rare 
books, the great majority of which are in the Library’s 
collections. Produced through the Verner W. Clapp 
Publication Fund. For sale by the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Twelve Flags of the American Revolution. 1974. 
13 p. $1.25. This catalog to accompany a Bicentennial 
exhibition depicts the flags in both black and white 
and color and gives notes on their origins and sym- 
bolism. Produced through the Verner W. Clapp Publi- 
cation Fund. For sale by the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Two Rebuses from the American Revolution. Library 
of Congress Facsimiles No. 5-1 and 5—2. $2.50. Two 
facsimiles, each approximately 10x14 inches and suit- 
able for framing, of rebuses published by Matthew 
Darly, a London caricaturist, in 1778 as satiric com- 
ments on England’s attempt to negotiate peace that 
year with the colonists. Translations of the rebuses and 


‘ Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, unless otherwise noted. All orders must be 
prepaid. Remittance to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments may be made by coupon, money order, express 
order, check, or charge against a deposit account. In- 
creases in costs make it necessary for the Superintendent 
of Documents to increase the selling prices of many 
publications offered. As it is not feasible for the Super- 
intendent of Documents to correct the prices manually 
in all publications stocked, the prices charged on your 
order may differ from the prices printed in the 
publications. 

Checks for items ordered from the LC Information 
Office should be made payable to the Library of 
Congress. 
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a note on the historical background are included on 
the folder. Produced through the Verner W. Clapp 
Publication Fund. For sale by the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SYMPOSIA 
ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Symposia and publications made possible through a 
grant from the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda- 
tion. For sale by the Information Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


The Development of a Revolutionary Mentality. 
1972. 158 p. $3.50. Papers and commentaries pre- 
sented at the first Library of Congress symposium on 
the American Revolution, held May 5 and 6, 1972. The 
participants are Richard B. Morris, Henry S. Com- 


mager, Caroline Robbins, J. H. Plumb, Richard Bush- 
man, Edmund S. Morgan, Pauline Maier, Jack P. 
Greene, Mary Beth Norton, and Esmond Wright. 


Fundamental Testaments of the American Revolu- 
tion. 1973. 120 p. $3.50. Papers presented on May 10 
and 11, 1973, at the second of five symposia. Introduc- 
tion by Julian P. Boyd. Papers by Bernard Bailyn, 
Cecelia M. Kenyon, Merrill Jensen, Richard B. Morris, 
and James Russell Wiggins. 


Leadership in the American Revolution. 1974. 135 p. 
$4.50. Papers delivered at the third Library of Con- 
gress symposium on the American Revolution, May 9 
and 10, 1974. Opening remarks by L. H. Butterfield 
and papers by Alfred H. Kelly, Marcus Cunliffe, 
Gordon S. Wood, Don Higginbotham, and Bruce 
Mazlish. 
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In the absence of copyright or other restrictions, 
photocopies may be obtained of all illustrations 
belonging to the Library of Congress. Orders 
should be addressed to the Library of Congress, 
Photoduplication Washington, D.C. 
20540. A request should give the issue of the 


Service, 
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Reproductions 


Quarterly Journal, page and position of the item, 
a brief description, and the photographic nega- 
tive number as given in the caption (e.g., LC- 
USZ62-19288). All orders must be prepaid; 
prices are available from the Photoduplication 
Service. 
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